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THE DYNAMITE PLOT. 


iy is not necessary to discuss the effect which the evi- 
dence of Norman or Lyycu may have on his late com- 
panions in business. But the effect of that evidence on 
foreign politics has already been considerable. If it is to 
be believed, it establishes a direct connexion between the 
attempts made to destroy public and private property in 
England (with a total indifference, to say no more, to the 
accompanying destruction of life) on the one side, and 
the network of associations which keep alive anti-Uuglish 
feeling among the Irish immigrants in America on the 
other. The Clan-na-Gael, of which the Emerald Club 
spoken of by Lyncu is said to be a branch, may not be 
very familiar to the ordinary Englishman, but it is an insti- 
tution perfectly well known to readers of Irish-American 
newspapers. Ostensibly it holds bazaars and festivals, 
proposes prizes, and awards distinctions, like a good 
many other American Societies, its professed object 
being the spread of “ National” principles and the en- 
couragement of the windy nonsense which is called 
“ National ”’ literature. That it covered such machinations 
as those which are now disclosed has never been a very 
great secret; but no very definite evidence to that effect 
has been hitherto forthcoming, and the assertions of some 
of its looser-tongued members have been often taken for 
mere bombast, uttered partly because it is the nature of a 
certain kind of Irishman to utter such stuff, and partly 
because it brings in subscriptions and encourages the 
members with what Mr. CariyLe somewhere called a 
cheerful appearance of work going on. But the proba- 
bility of there being flame under all this smoke was never 
lost sight of by reasonable men; and recent events, 
culminating in the late arrests and investigations, go to 
show that there was, whether these investigations are or 
are not held sufficient to establish the charge of overt acts 
against an icular person. 

On this vy point | mes does not, at least in America, 
where the restraint of etiquette which precludes English 
critics from expressing a decided judgment is not applicable, 
seem to be much difference of opinion. Very seldom have 
such remarkable changes of tone taken place in a few days 
as those which have recently occurred both in the utter- 
ances of what is called native American opinion and in 
the speeches of the Irish-American agitators themselves. 
On the morrow of the explosion at the Local Government 
Office there was evident, side by side with a decent ex- 
pression of sympathy, a distinct disinclination to afford 
much assistance to England—a disinclination which had 
rather grown than diminished since the question of the 
extradition of persons implicated in Cargy’s evidence was 
first mooted some months This is now entirely 
changed; and though it would be extremely simple of 
any Englishman to expect, and indeed somewhat un- 
reasonable of any Englishman to demand, that Americans 
should look at anything but their own estimate of their 
own interest, the change is decidedly symptomatic. It is 
long since the more respectable inhabitants of America 
have been divided between the convenience of the Irish 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water, and as voters 
easily “bossed” or bribed on the one hand, and the 
manifold nuisance of them on the other. For the mo. 
ment the scale of nuisance seems to be decidedly the 
heavier. But this feeling will probably pass, and England 
would be very foolish to trust to anything but her own 


right hand in this as in other matters. For the moment, 
however, it has had a really remarkable effect on the 
prospects of the Philadelphia Convention and the tone 
of the “bosses” of treason and murder. The partisans 
of dynamite sang very loud but a few days ago; all 
but the wildest and least influential of them now sing 
very low. They are indeed careful not to sully their re- 
putation by dissuading from the use of dynamite on any 
moral or political grounds. They make it a mere question 
of expediency. The blessings of dynamite, according to 
Mr. Mooveyand Mr. Drvoyand Mr. are for the moment 
insufficient to compensate for the risk of seriously irritat- 
ing and alarming Americans and for the certainty cf 
bringing down sharp punishment from England. It has 
been announced that the Convention will fall back on the 
tame details of Mr. Hzaty’s National League scheme, and, 
instead of planning the blowing up of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, will condescend to the humble task of demanding the 
enlargement of the Irish franchise. The reported pro- 
ceedings of the Convention confirm this anticipation, at 
any rate in the case of the first meetings. Little or 
nothing has been said of dynamite, and the more interest- 
ing subject of money has chiefly occupied the speakers, 
with the addition of the usual vapourings against England 
and the usual squabbles among themselves. It is not at 
all surprising that Mr. Egan has been supported in his 
prudent resolution to bear the bag without the incon- 
venient and additional burden of having to render accounts 
for it. An English meeting would not have been so 
tolerant; but Americans, whether native-born or im- 
migrant, rapidly acquire a sense of the sweets, and it 
might almost be said of the sacredness, of the pecuniary 
results of successful “ bossing.” A tender envy of Mr. 
Ecax may indeed prevail in the minds of some of the 
delegates reverend and lay; but to insist on his render- 
ing accounts would be to take the bloom off the peach which 
each man no doubt secretly ~e to possess some day for 
his own private advantage. The workings of a common 
sentiment and sympathy are frequently very carious to 
trace. 

The further examination of Bernarp GatLaGuer, though 
not as yet productive of anything of the first importance, 
has been valuable as showing, first, that the police have | 
obtained a serious hold on the plot and its members, and, 
secondly, that in at least some cases the instruments 
sought to be used have revolted from the tasks imposed on 
them. This is a new and, on the whole, a healthy sign 
in Irish conspiracy; and it is not extravagant to infer 
from it that the pitch of villainy to which the anti- 
English faction has pushed its designs is bringing about 
a reaction even among Irishmen themselves. These mat- 
ters have their interest, but, as has just been said, the 
key of the situation is not to be found in America or in 
Paris, or anywhere bat at home. A passing wish for the 
impossible may indeed be entertained in reference to the 
eccentric proposition of a Russian journal, that the Czar 
should take Ireland under his wing. If the famons “ un- 
mooring ”’ could be accomplished, few Englishmen would 
not subscribe for a fleet of tugs to conduct Ireland to any 
coast of His Czarish Majesty’s dominions that might be 
desired, and thus endow the Rassian Government with the 
delightfal possession of two Polands and an infinitely in- 
creased population of anarchists. Folly such as that of the 
St. Petersburg Vedomosti is only to be answered after its 
own kind. But, speaking seriously, it cannot be too often 
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repeated that all the strings are in England’s own hands, 
and that there is not the least necessity to solicit the 
assistance of foreigners. The extension of international 
courtesy or rather of international equity by the United 
States in the occasional extradition of some notorious and 
conspicuous criminal might be welcomed, but on the whole 
it is in London, not in Washington, that Ireland must be 
governed, Irish disaffection discovered and checked, Irish 
crime detected and punished. After long and most cul- 
pable hesitation, Her Maszsty’s advisers have entered on 
a course which, if they will only persevere in it, must lead 
to such a measure of success as is possible in the condi- 
tions of the problem. Itis not by propitiation and concilia- 
tion that designs of the hot-brained fools and the cold- 
hearted ruffians who direct and carry out the Nationalist 
machinations can be foiled. The matter is simply one of 
prudent legislation on the one side, and adroit and firm 
administration on the other. The provisions of the Ex. 
plosives Bill, and the more recent measures taken in 
accordance with or in complement of that measure, arc 
very fair examples of the one, and the conduct of the 
Birmingham police is an, excellent specimen of the other. 
In these things, and not in American sympathy or Con- 
tinental fear of kindred annoyances, it is wise to put trust. 
Despite the darkening of counsel which is attempted by 
some who may be simpletons or who may be something 
worse, and accepted by others whose classification under 
these heads is not doubtful, the conflict with dynamite is 
made very much easier by the fact that it is a conflict only 
with a specially base and evil form of ordinary crime. To 
grace the authors, whoever they are, of the Charles Street 
explosion with the namo of patriots or politicians is a 
greater blunder than to grace the marauders that hang on 
the track of an army with the name of soldiers. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


te treaty, or agreement, or understanding, to which 
Germany, Austria, and Italy are parties has for some 
weeks farnished English correspondents and Continental 
journalists with a convenient topic of discussion. More 
than one issue is raised in the controversy, for, as in the 
typical case of Bertsnazzar’s dream, it is necessary to 
ascertain the exact subject matter before proceeding to 
explain itssignificance. Alldisputants agree in the belief that 
something bas been arranged by the three Governments ; 
and there seems to be reason for concluding that it is less 
than a treaty and more than an understanding. It is 
positively asserted that a document has been drawn up and 
signed ; and there is little doubt that it contains the terms 
of a provisional or final alliance. There are different opin- 
ions as to the contingencies in which the agreement is to 
take effect. It almost certainly amounts to an under- 
taking that all the signataries shall aid any one of their 
number who may be attacked by Russia or by France. It 
is not known whether the exchange of guarantees applies 
to any possible war of aggression. Some of the parties 
might perhaps think that they were threatened or injured 
by a possible enterprise which might not be immediately 
directed against themselves. The arrangement was com- 
— last June immediately before the expedition to 

gypt which provoked an extraordinary outburst of irri- 
tation in Italy. lt is improbable that any Italian states- 
man can have contemplated hostile action; but perhaps 
the German and Austrian Governments may since have 
been sounded in the hope of inducing them to pro- 
test against the English enterprise. The discovery that 
the two principal members of the new confederacy were 
pop to Engiand produced a visible change of opinion 
in Italy. 

The form of the tripartite compact matters the less 
because the permanent validity of treaties has of late 
years been rudely shaken. An alliance offers a security to 
the parties principally as a proof of the interests and 
motives to which it owes its origin. When in course of 
time the position and the relations of a State are changed, 
its Government generally finds more or less plausible pre- 
texts for escaping from obligations which have become 
onerous or one-sided. The intimate union of Germany 
and Austria was instituted some years ago by Prince 
Bismarck as a practical reply to hostile language which 
had been used by Prince Gortcnakorr. Both the con- 
tracting parties apprehended danger from Russia, and the 
war of revenge which is meditated by all Frenchmen is 


believed to be sooner or later inevitable. There is obvious 
political and military advantage in admitting Italy to a 
share in the alliauce. Italy, indeed, has nothing to fear 
from Russia, and, on the other hand, it conld give little 
assistance to Germany or Austria in a Russian war; but 
in a contest with France the support of Italy might 
be invaluable. It was and is possible that in such a 
struggle Italy might be on the other side. It was there- 
fore » judicious diplomatic measure to include Italy in 
the union of the Ceutral Powers. The great advantage 
to Italy of the treaty or compact is that its indepen. 
dence of France is assured. The check which it im- 

osed on the aggressive tendencies of France may per- 
oe benefit all parties as far as it promotes the 
continuance of peace; but it is naturally distasteful to 
the Power against whom the alliance is directed. The 
new combination might perhaps not have been formed 
but for the disregard by France of Italian interests in 
Tunis. The annexation of the Regency was regarded by 
all Italians as both an affront and an injury, and the French 
Government took no trouble to consult Italian suscepti- 
bilities. According to some versions, one of the objects of 
the threefold alliance is to oppose or discourage further 
French encroachments in North Africa. 


English politicians can only congratulate themselves on 
a combination which, without any sacrifice or liability on 
the part of England, affords an additional security for the 
peace of Europe. The friendly relations with France 
which have subsisted for many years have been menaced, 
if not disturbed, by recent events. The antagonism of in- 
terests in Egypt has for the time been rendered innocuous 
by the fortunate disinclination of the French Government 
ot last year to share in the restoration of order. The 
strange outburst of aggressive policy in Asia and in Africa 
is not regarded with satisfaction in England. Annexa- 
tions in Madagascar, on the Congo, and in the Indo- 
Chinese regions must be injurious to English commerce; 
and warning has been given that, after an interval of more 
than twenty years, political agitation is to be revived in 
Syria. It is impossible in present circumstances not to 
appreciate the service which Germany rendered to all 
Europe in the victory of 1870. The disquiet which is 
now caused in remote and barbarous countries by Frenc!a 
ambition would, as in the days of the Second Empire, 
have been directed against neighbours and equals, but for 
the salutary change which has been effected in the balance 
of power. The policy of promoting division in Germany 
and Italy has been under compulsion abandoned. The 
destruction of the independence of the Hovas or of the 
inhabitants of Tonquin may be regarded with comparative 
equanimity. As long as the threefold alliance lasts, no 
French Government will recur to the old-fashioned system 
of aggression. 


It has been already said that the compact is merely 
a reflection or a symbol of the interests and policy of the 
three Powers. The common expediency of self-defence is 
the main basis of the combination; but similarity of poli- 
tical institutions has perhaps a tendency to cement the 
union. It is probable that all the allied Courts regard 
with some anxiety the consolidation of the French Re- 
public. Prince Bismarck’s occasional intimations that 
he wouid disapprove of a French restoration are almost 
too ostentatiously calculated to defeat their avowed object. 
Nothing would tend so directly to make the Republic un- 
popular in France as a belief that it placed impediments 
in the way of a war of revenge. The Jacobins and 
Socialists in all European countries, and to a certain 
extent the more moderate Republicans, are necessarily 
allied ; and the time may come when neither Germany nor 
Austria will be secure from revolutionary agitation. 
In Italy a change of policy, and perhaps of institutions, is 
more immediately possible. For some generations the 
manners, the literature, and the opinions of France have 
been servilely copied by the upper and middle classes of 
Italians. In both countries the inevitable revolt against 
the Roman Church has taken the form, not of reformation, 
but of hostility to all religion. An Italian Liberal is, like 
his French prototype, less interested in liberty than in 
equality; and he is accustomed to be governed by @ 
bureaucracy of the Napoleonic type. If the traditions of 
the early part of the century are still remembered, patriotic 
resentment is perhaps directed against Austria rather than 
against France. The Irredentist agitation, which has 
temporarily subsided, may at any time be revived; and 
the movement is directly antagonistic to the system of 
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the tripartite alliance. If the ultra-Liberal or Republican 
y were at any time to find itself the stronger, there 
can be little doubt that popular feeling would incline to a 
friendly understanding with France. It is perhaps for- 
tunate that successive French Cabinets have discouraged a 
sympathy by which they might have profited. rf 
The effect of the change which has been rashly intro- 
duced into the Italian Constitution is not yet fuliy 
disclosed. The constituencies had, from the first estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, been extremely limited; and 
it was probably expedient to allow a considerable exten- 
sion of the suffrage. A Bill was accordingly introduced 
which, by the creation of an educational franchise, would 
have doubled the number of electors. At the last moment 
an amendment was carried by which every person who 
can write a few words is entitled to vote. The conse- 
quence will be that universal suffrage will practically 
exist. The rabble of the large towns will be organized by 
the demagogues so as to control the elections. It is im- 
possible to foresee the effect of the new system in rural 
districts, where the priests will contend with democratic 
agitators for the disposal of the popular vote. Neither 
influence will be exercised in favour of the monarchy or of 
orderly government ; and the extreme politicians who are 
likely to obtain power will probably wish to cultivate a 
French alliance. It is nevertheless always rash to judge 
too positively of future political conditions. Although the 
last general election was conducted under the new electoral 
constitution, the present Ministry, resting mainly on Con- 
servative support, has a large Parliamentary majority. 
The Kine is personally popular, and for the present public 
opinion seems to approve of the alliance with Germany 
and Austria. The irritation which was caused by the 
French proceedings in Tunis has apparently not yet sub- 
sided ; and all responsible and intelligent Italians prefer a 
combination which affords the best security for peace. It 
is not a little strange that modern civilization should have 
resulted in perpetual preparation for war and in periodical 
estimates of its chances. The Greek Republics were in 
the habit, while they assumed a state of war as natural 
and permanent, of modifying the theory by traces con- 
cluded for ten, twenty, or thirty years. It must be 
admitted that in modern Europe during the last sixty or 
seventy years the intervals of peace have been somewhat 
longer than in ancient Greece ; but it would be satisfactory 
to know that the present state of things was certain to last 
for an entire gereration. Thirty years of defensive alliance 
of Germany, Austria, and Italy might perhaps tend to a 
further continuance of peace, if not to the reduction of 
enormous armaments. 


AFFIRMATION BILL. 


Ly is by this time a familiar thing that spokesmen of the 
present Government should contradict, if not them- 
selves, at any rate each other, and that a seeker for almost 
any political dictum, view, or principle may pick out the 
assertion and the denial of it from among their utterances. 
Buta more remarkable instance of this has not yet been 
given than the speech in which the Arrorney-GeneraL 
(who may be condoled with on his occupation) introduced 
the Braptavcn Relief Bill on Monday last. The short 
title just given is used seriously and with a definite 
purpose. It is, of course, well enough known that 
the thick-and-thin supporters of the anette ve- 
hemently deprecate the view of the measure which 
that title carries with it. They declare that it is 
not a Brapnaven Relief Bill, that Mr. Braptavcu is 
only the accidental cause of the Government’s taking 
notice of an important anomaly in constitutional practice. 
They point with triumph to the faet of the Bill not being 
retrospective; they wash their hands again and again of 
the inconvenient member for Northampton. Mr. Guapstoxe, 
a8 usual, is proceeding from the highest motives, from the 
grandest principles. The last vestige of religious intoler- 
ance has-to be swept away, the last remnant of restraint 
on liberty of conscience has to be removed. Yet every 
word of the Arrorney-GeNnERAL’s speech went to the justi- 
fication of a Braptavcn Relief Bill every argument 
applied directly to Mr. Braptaver; and, if the phrase 
“*My: unfortanate client,” or something of that kind, did 
net'slip in, it must be only because Sir Henry James is 
iuckily an experienced member of Parliament, and knows 
Xow to keep his two languages separate. 


Thero is every excuse for the AttorNEY-GENERAL. With 
the want of reverence characteristic of them, facts have 
no regard to Mr. GLapsTone’s convenience, and every fact 
of the case pronounces the Bill to be a Braptavcn Relief 
Bill, and nothing more. For three years every artifice 
has been used in vain to get Mr. Braptavcn into workin 
membership. Mr. Giapstone has manoouvred, 
coaxed, sulked, taken refuge behind Committees, taken 
refuge behind law courts before trying this last move for 
the seating of his supporter, and he has at last been driven 
to it. To listen to the solemn arguments of certain 
Radicals, it might be supposed that scores of elected but 
unseated Agnostics and Atheists were prowling round the 
gates of the House longing to obtain entrance. What are 
the facts? Since Mr. Brap.aven’s first repulse, dozens of 
elections have taken place. Has a single member since 
elected declined the oath ? There are, it is said, in the Honse 
many members who would gladly avail themselves of the 
affirmation, not from scruples eet oaths as oaths, but 
on theistic or atheistic principles. Some of these sit 
for constituencies in which, if they tarned Mormon or 
Shamanist they would, provided they vote steadily for Mr. 
GLapstoxE and obey Mr. Scunapuorst, be pretty sure of 
re-election. Which of them has, in a fervour of self- 
devotion, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, got himself 
returned afresh, and joined the martyr of Northampton 
in scuffing with the messengers, and making private 
journeys to the table with unauthorized copies of the 
Scriptures? If not this heroic display of protest against 
an unjust law, at any rate the easier display of reluctance 
to swear on the part of new membcrs elected for the first 
time, might be anticipated. Nothing of the sort has 
occurred. The great public wrong which, according to 
Mr. Braptaucu’s half-hearted apologists, is inflicted, 
appears to press on no one except Mr. Brapiavcn. No 
one bat Mr. BrapLaAuGH appears ready to profit by its 
abolition. As but for Mr. BraptauGH the question would 
never have been heard of, so but for Mr. BraptauGu it would, 
to all appearance, never be heard of again. It issaid, per- 
fectly falsely, that Mr. BrapLaven’s notoriety has been 
gratuitously increased by the proceedings adopted. It is 
torgotten that Mr. BrapLavan’s original objection was an 
obvious advertisement in itself, and that the House has 
since simply refused to allow him either to break the law 
or to take an oath which he has formally declared not to 
be binding on him. The whole question turns on Mr. 
BrapiavcH, and Mr. Braptaven alone. A BrapiaveH 
Relief Bill the measure is, and a Braptaveu Relief Bill, 
passed or rejected, it will remain. 


Among the cloud of feeble sophisms which Mr. Brap- 
LAUGH’s friends have endeavoured to spread over the sub- 
ject, the most audacious, if not the feeblest, is the attempt 
to liken the present measure to the measures of relief 
bestowed upon Roman Catholics and Jews. The radical 
difference between the cases ought not to cscape a 
tolerably intelligent schoolboy. It was impossible before 
1829 for any Roman Catholic to enter Parliament with- 
out either renouncing a cardinal dogma of his religion 
or deliberately perjaring himself. No Jew could enter till 
much later without volunteering a profession of apostasy 
from his own religion. Whatever arguments were on either 
occasion urged for the retention of the disabilities, no one 
denied that they were definite disabilities. No Jew, no 
Roman Catholic, possessing honour or conscience, could 
possibly take his seat, and Jews and Roman Catholics were 
prevented from sitting, not because they wished to do any- 
thing to hurt other men’s consciences, but because they 
declined to hurt their own. In this case there is no hard- 
ship of this kind. Mr. Braviaven himself (and it is not 
known that there is any one who goes further in his direc- 
tion than himself) does not pretend that the mention of 
the Deity hurts his conscience. He alleges that it 
does not affect him; the words have to him no mean- 
ing. In his own view, therefore, the retention or the 
omission of them can be nothing more than a matter 
of indifference, unless it is desired by ostentatiously re- 
jecting them to offend those to whom they are of 
mount significance and solemnity, It is doubtless for 
this reason that the many honourable persons who, it is 
urged, would avail themselves of this relief in the future 
have not manifested the slightest desire for it in the 
past. To suppose that they have patiently accepted an 
outrage on their consciences, such as that which would 
have been done toa Roman Catholic by forcing him to abjure 
transubstautiation, to a Jew by forcing him to declare 
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himself a Christian, would be to fix on them a gross in- 
sult. If they have taken the oath, it is that the oath has 
not offended them; if Mr. BraptavcH refased the oath, it 
is because he wished to offend the vast majority of his 
countrymen. The singular ignorance, or the still more 
singular ignoring, of this fact which distinguished Mr. 
Gapstown’s speech deprives it of all merit except that of 
an extremely clever attempt to extricate the speaker from 
a false and disagreeable position. Mr. GLADSTONE was 
indeed equally wrong in his facts and unfortunate in his 
citations. He is fully justified in calling the lines of 
Lucretius which he quoted magnificent ; but the contrecoup 
of the quotation, as the mind passes from the serene 
majesty of those lines to the vulgar brawling and coarse 
seurrility for which Mr. Gtapstoxg is striving to secure 
an introduction into the House of Commons, is anlacky 
enough for him. He tried to make a point about 
Vo.tairE—a singular way of clearing the character of a 
living man from obloquy by throwing obloquy on the dead. 
But the junior member for Newcastle could have told him 
that écrasez V’infdme will only by extreme straining bear 
the interpretation of a direct reference to Christ or to 
Christianity, and that l’infame is in all probability reli- 
gious persecution generally, whether Christian, pagan, 
ancient, or modern. VoLTatre has quite enough sins proved 
against him to make it unnecessary to add a doubtful 
one for the advantage of Mr. Braviaucu. But the glori- 
fication of Lucrerivs and the blackening of Votratre 
alike tended to the very point from which Mr. GLADSTONE 
was striving to draw his audience away—the personal 
merits of Mr. BrapLavcu himself—and the whole elabo- 
rate speech failed to achieve the diversion. For it en- 
deavoured throughout to establish, what has just been 
shown to be incapable of establishment, that the relief of 
Atheists stands on the same ground as the relief of Roman 
Catholics and of Jews. Of the obvious contention that it 
is not the Atheist or the Agnostic theist he described who 
is even contemplated by the Bill Mr. Giapstone took no 
notice. His speech, despite an attempted disclaimer, in 
reality argued the necessity, not of allowing affirmation, 
but of prescribing it, not of admitting an exception, but of 
drawing a rule. He proved at once too much and too 
little. 


MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


7. story of the capitulation of Metz, of the trial of 
Marshal Bazaine, of his imprisonment and escape, is 
now becoming somewhat dimmed by time. It is natural, 
however, that it should be ever new to the memory of 
Marshal Bazatne himself, and as time, which deadens the 
general interest in historical events, also deadeus partiality 
and prejudice, Marshal Bazaive is justified in appealing to 
the sober judgment of France and Europe, and saying all 
he can say in his own favour. His trial was really a 
political trial, but in form it was a trial for a grave 
breach of military duty. He was charged with, found 
guilty of, and sentenced to death for definite wrongful 
acts. He had capitulated in the open field, and ordered 
his troops to lay down their arms. He had treated 
with the enemy without first having done all he was 
in duty and honour bound to do, and he had capitulated 
without having exhausted all the means at his disposal 
to avoid surrender. Putting aside for the moment the 
political question whether in the mode of his treating 
with the enemy there was any disloyalty, the chief mili- 
tary issue is whether he held out as long as he could, 
and was justificd in surrendering without making a last 
effort to break through the beleaguering force. On this 
military question Marshal Bazaine has much to say that 
deserves careful consideration. His case is that he held 
out until his soldiers had no food and no munitions; that 
if he had made a final sortie either every man would have 
perished, or the soldiers would have refused to follow their 
officers ; and, lastly, that almost every general officer who 
served under him was clearly of opinion that resistance 
should not be protracted. Probably the military Com- 
mission which condemned him would not hare disputed 
that at the moment of the capitalation resistance was 
useless, and useless slaughter of French troops unjustifi- 
able. But then it had to be asked how things had come 
to such a pass that a capitulation without a final sortie 


became at a given moment necessary; and the answer to | s 


retrospect of the previous history of what was called by 
an unlucky misnomer the army of the Rhine, of which he 
was Commander-in-Chief. 


Its history necessarily connccts itself with the whole 
history of the Imperial armies at the early part of the 
war. They broke down completely, and nothing can be 
more instructive than to trace with Marshal Bazarve the 
causes of this breakdown. France, as is well known, was 
utterly unprepared for war. It could not mobilize its forces 
in time, and there was a deplorable want of foresight in its 
preparations. The soldiers when got together were short 
of food, still more short of equipment, and feebly sup- 
ported by artillery. Then, again, many of the soldiers 
were unfitted for war ; they had little training, had never 
used the chassepot, and were knocked up with the first 
hard marching. They were steady under fire, but they 
were easily dispirited and could not be trusted to execute 
the difficult task of a gradual, well-ordered retreat. For 
the purposes of war France was then under the worst 
Government that could have been devised. The Eureror 
was throughout against the war, but was overruled 
partly by the very rash persons who surrounded him, 
and partly by the public opinion of Paris. Yet in order 
to preserve his position as the first of Frenchmen he had 
to command his troops and order operations. Really 
he had no hopes save in diplomacy, and knew that 
his only chance of success Jay in securing the aid of 
Austria and Italy. His one object was to avoid being so 
badly beaten that his friends would think he was not 
worth helping. Hence the countless orders and counter- 
orders, projects and counter-projects, which bewildered 
the army, and were parts, not of a military plan, but ofa 
diplomatic scheme. The army, too, was very badly com- 
manded. No general would act with another if he could 
help it, and each thought himself at liberty to disobey the 
orders of his commander-in-chief if he did not approve of 
them. Lastly, the heart of the country was not at that 
time in the war. Afterwards, the national spirit was 
thoroughly roused, but at the outset the soldiers thought 
the interests of their rulers much more involved than the 
honour of the country, and the civilian population regarded 
the war as something with which they had nothing to do. 
The French commanders could get absolutely no informa- 
tion from the peasants of the invaded districts. When 
asked for the intelligence which a willing and zealous 
population can easily supply, they thought it enough to 
reply that the Prussians would burn their villages if they 
helped their friends. When the conduct of any French 
general of the period is criticized, it is only fair to consider 
the circumstances in which he was placed. It is fair to 
Marshal McManon to remember that his carefully devised 
plan for the campaign to retrieve Gravelotte was suddenly 
upset by a positive order to do what from a military point 
of view he knew was wrong, what the Government that 
gave the order did not pretend to think right, but what 
it was coerced into ordering by the ignorant clamour of 
Paris. Inthe same way itis only fair to remember the 
position of Bazatne, with troops he could not trust to re- 
treat, with generals who would not support him, witha 
fortress the outlying works of which were only half tinished, 
with scanty food, and a still smaller supply of cartridges 
for hismen. No doubt if Bazarne had been a great man 
and a great general the result might have been different. 
He might then have inspirited his men, suppressed rival- 
ries, and struck some skilful stroke that would have as- 
tonished the world. But he is perhaps entitled to say 
that he did as well as the ordinary general of the army of 
his day would have done. Nothing is known that can 
suggest that any of those between whom the choice of the 
Emperor lay would have done better. 


Bat it was not really his military so much as his poli- 
tical conduct that was at issue. The true grievance of 
those who prosecuted and condemned him was that he 
wanted to arrange with Prince Bismarck that the army of 
Metz should be allowed to retire uninjured and with its 
arms in order to put down the Republican Government, 
call an Assembly that could be trusted, and enable the 
Emperor to make peace. Bazatne does not deny this. 
On the contrary, he asserts that his proposal was one 
advantageous to his country and creditable to himself. He 
urges that if the army of Metz had then restered the 
Emperor, France would have got much better terms than 
she obtained ultimately. The Germans would have been 
pared the sacrifices which they bad to undergo in carrying 


this inquiry leads Marshal Bazaine into a wide and full | on the siege of Paris and in routing the ill-fated armies of 
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the Republic. Marshal Bazarve also contends that the 
suppression of the Republican Government and the re- 
storation of the Empzror was the right and honourable 
aim of a French soldier who had sworn fidelity to 
his master. For this master had just been confirmed 
in his power by a plébiscite of seven millions of votes, 
and all France was with the Emperor in Bazaine’s 
view except a handful of blustering rebels. It was 
perhaps not the Marswat’s fault that his political 
education was so little advanced that he did not know 
how entirely unmeaning plébiscites always are. When 
he made the proposal he was ignorant of the real 
state of things in France. Shut up in Metz, brood- 
ing over plébiscites, and recurring in memory to the 
kindnesses he had received from the Emperor and the 
pleasant family ties that bound him to the Conrt, he 
could not realize how utterly the Empire had perished 
out of the mind of France. Prince Bismarck rejected his 
proposal merely, or at least mainly, because he knew 
what Bazaing did not know. He would have been very 
glad to see the Emperor restored, to make peace with 
him, and to let the German soldiers go happily home. 
But he looked round France, and could not find an 

beginning of fidelity to the Emperor or regret for his fall. 
There were no Imperialists for Bazarxz to join. What 
the bulk of Frenchmen wished was not a peace-making 
Emperor, but any Government that would give them more 
war, and wipe out the stains on the national honour which 
the Government of the Emprror had inflicted. This was 
the spirit that prevailed after the war was over, and at the 
time when Bazatve was judged and condemned. Bazatne 
was not guilty of anything that he knew to be treacherous 
or dishonourable, but it is not surprising that, to those 
against whom his proposal was really directed, a proposal 
to purchase from the enemy by the capitulation of a 
French army the power of making a civil war had some- 
thing of a black and odious character. 


THE IRISH TRIALS. 


types! the repeated disagreement of the jury in the 
trial of TimorHy KeELLy is an untoward event is 
certain; nor is there any unfairness to the prisoner in the 
expression of that opinion. But it is impossible to say 
that it is an event unexpected or in any way surprising. 
Many causes contribute to the probability of such a result 
in the circumstances of the recent trials, and among these 
causes the characteristics of the individual case may be 
left entirely out of consideration. Whether the alibi 
which in the cases of Brapy and Curtry was so weak may 
have been honestly thought stronger here; whether the 
youth of the prisoner had anything to do with the 
matter; what force should properly be attached to the 
singular negative testimony of Giynn, and such other 
matters, are points which in the just interests of a man as 
yet neither acquitted nor condemned it would be improper 
to discuss. But they are also matters the discussion of 
which, from the point of view of the pttblic welfare, is not 
needed. There are not a few general reasons which, quite 
independent of the circumstances of individual prisoners, 
have made attentive students of these trials somewhat 
apprehensive of such a result sooner or later, it might 
be in this case, it might be in that. All these reasons are 
connected with the plan adopted of trying the prisoners 
separately instead of including them in batches, charged 
respectively with the various acts alleged against them, 
such as the murders of Lord Freprrick CavenDisH and 
Mr. Burke, the attack on Mr, Frexp, the conspiracy against 
Mr. Forster, and so forth. 

_ It is perfectly possible to understand the reasons, not 
in every case purely technical, which may have induced 
the Crown to adopt the actual course of separate trials. 
A failure to obtain a conviction in a trial of such 
magnitude as would have been the combined trial of 
all the persons accused of participation in the Pheonix 
Park crime would have been a serious matter, and the 
firmness of jarymen might have been seriously affected 
by the additional responsibility. Repeated convictions 
different and independent juries might be thought 
ely to have a greater moral effect; and it has been 
spony hinted that, after a third or fourth such conviction, 
the Crown hoped for a general plea of guilty from the re- 
maining prisoners. But on the other side there are 
Weighty considerations to be set. Dublin is, after all, not 


a city of extraordinary size; it is honeycombed with dis- 
affection ; and the panel of trustworthy special jurors is by 
no means inexhaustible. What with abstentions, excuses, 
and challenges, the prospect of getting some dozen diffe- 
rent juries who might be depended on to do their duty could 
not but be looked on with serious misgiving. It must be 
remembered that this phrase “ Do their duty” has in Dpblin 
a significance which is too apt to be forgotten in the hap- 
pier circumstances of English life. The sacrifice which 
the English juryman has to face amounts at the most 
to an inconvenient absence from his business or his 
amusements and an irritating alteration in the character 
and arrangements of his board and lodging. The Dublin 
juryman has these pleasures as well, but at the end of them 
there is the further pleasant prospect of the knife and the 
revolver. Judges and political functionaries are even 
more exposed to these dangers, no doubt, but they are 
paid in the first place, and protected in the second. With- 
out pay and, except in rare cases, without protection, the 
Dublin jaryman is expected to face a duty which is more 
trying to the nerves, if not to the muscles, than that of 
mounting actual guard against the Irishry which his an- 
cestors may have discharged centuries ago. On the 
whole, the special jurors of Dublin deserve the highest 
praise for the fearless manner in which they have accepted 
this public trust. But demonic virtue is not an invariable 
possession of man, and one timorous or one disloyal juror 
may frustrate the courage and the loyalty of the other 
eleven. With every fresh empanelment the risk of this is, of 
course, renewed. But there is more than this. The constant 
repetition of the same evidence cannot but weaken its 
effect. Of course, in theory, each fresh jary is supposed 
to come into the box with its mind as clear of all previous 
knowledge as if its members had just been born. Equally 
of course, in practice, every juryman in the present cir- 
cumstances of the case knows the evidence for the prose- 
cution almost by heart. It is not in human nature that this 
familiarity should not dull the edge of the assertions made 
by the witnesses. Unless therefore technical difficulties of 
an insuperable character presented themselves, it is difficult 
to regard the misfortune except as having been, if not 
courted, at any rate risked by the system of trial adopted. 


At the same time, though the yr 49: pH of a jury in 
criminal cases, and especially in such a case, is a subject 
for regret, it is not to be forgotten that the progress 
already made is in many ways satisfactory. The con- 
victions of Brapy and CurLey were obtained on the 
clearest evidence. That of Facan has followed without 
any hesitation on the part of the jury. But the line of 
defence adopted in those cases and in the two trials of 
KeEtiy was almost of more importance to the public wel- 
fare than the result of the trials. Not the slightest 
successful attempt has been made to invalidate in 
any respect the testimony of Carey or any other of the 
informers as to the existence, objects, and general proceed- 
ings of the Invincibles. That testimony, therefore, may 
be accepted as indubitably trustworthy. Indeed something 
like an avowal was made by Cur.ey, though he disclaimed 
the particular acts charged against him, to this effect. 
It is of very much more consequence that the finger of the 
authorities should be shown to have been put on the right 
place than that in this case cr in that the weakness or 
the disaffection of a juryman should give an individual 
criminal a chance of escaping punishment. It is true that 
any escape unduly encourages evil doers and makes it more 
difficult for other jurymen to do their duty subsequently. 
But in the unhappy circumstances of Ireland such mishaps 
will occur, and the advantage of not seeming to 

against them in any manner prejudicial to a prisoner’s 
legitimate chance of acquittal is perhaps to be fairly set 
against it. No one, after the events of last week, can say 
that the Invincibles have not had scrupulous “ law,” or 
rather no onc can think that they have not had it, for it 
would be rash to limit the power and the impudence of 
assertion. Nor is it well to inquire too narrowly into the 
exact reasons which may have influenced or have been 
alleged by individual recalcitrant jurors. The recent prac- 
tice of “ interviewing ” jarymen and analysing their vetes 
is a very bad one, and ought not to be encouraged, either 
by the press or the public. So long as the detection and 
suppression of murderous conspiracy continues (and there 
appears to be good reason for believing that it is not 
by any means at a standstill), the main object of a judi- 
cious policy is sufficiently attained. Punishment of past 
crimes is no doubt necessary for the prevention of future 
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ones, but it is by no means necessary that every individual 
crime of the past should meet with its deserved reward. 
What is certain is that under such laws as now exist, and 
with such an Administration as now prevails, the Phoonix 
Park murders would never have been committed; and 
satisfactory as it would be to think that every scoundrel 
engaged in those murders and in the others that preceded 
them, from that of Lord Mountmorres downwards, was 
certain to come to his appropriate end, this would be 
merely a retrospectivo satisfaction. For the future the 
important thing is that evildoers should be deterred from 
attempting, or frustrated in their attempt, and of this as 
long as things are on their immediately present footing in 
Treland there is every chance. ‘he Government may be- 
come weary of well-doing; it is quite certain that its 
adversaries will not soon be weary of evil-doing. While 
such speeches as that of Mr. Harrmaroy on Wednesday 
continue to be made, fools will be duped by them, and it 
will not always be easy to punish either the duped or tho 
dupers. But gradually as the perpetrators of past crimes 
are discovered and more or less thoroughly punished, and 
as firm administration prevents the commission of new 
crimes, the exciting causes may in part disappear. Of 
this, it must be confessed, the chance is rendered more 
remote by the incurable political ignorance of some 
English Radicals, and the reckless readiness of others to 
make party profit out of any opportunity. Without this 
constant evil thirty years of government such as Lord 
Spencer’s might put lreland beyond the power of agitators 
to disturb. As it is, such a happy result can hardly be 
expected. 


ARMY RETURNS, 


NDER the title of “ Preliminary Return of the 

British Army,’ the Horse Guards have published 
a Blue-Book of a less than ordinarily inviting appear- 
ance. It consists entirely of tables of figures unrelieved 
by even the dullest kind of literary matter. The return 
is, however, interesting enough in itself, for it gives 
what may be called the dry bones of the history of the 
British army from 1863 to the end of last year, and an 
exact account of its present condition as far as that can be 
done by figures alone. It would be too much to say that 
it is quite complete. Here and there it is possible to 
detect signs of official reticence, but what is told is suffi- 
cient to enable any one to arrive ata tolerably clear idea 
of the facts about our land forces. The publication of 
these tables is opportune at the present moment. They 
are not likely to attract any considerable attention, but they 
may help afew of the publicto as much knowledge of thefacts 
as will induce them to disregard a great deal of talk about 
the army of the after-dinner kind which is a great deal 
too common. Various authorities of the official and un- 
official kind have been making a great deal of capital out 
of the Egyptian War, and proving to their own satis- 
faction that it has effectually tested the value of our new 
military organization. The Return will certainly not lead 
anybody to conclude that the new organization has been a 
failure. If it had been likely to do that, it is eminently 
probable that it would never have been published, but it 
does show that there is much in the state of the army 
which is far from satisfactory. 

As a matter of course a great deal can be found about 
the Army Reserve in the eighty pages or so of the Return, 
and for the most part it looks remarkably well. The Re- 
serve is, indeed, at present tending more and more to 
become the strong point of the British army. It has so 
far falsified the prophets who predicted that it would 
never prove a reality. On the two occasions on which 
it has been called out, it has responded remarkably 
well. It grows steadily in number, and now, with the 
help of the Militia Reserve, it would give the country 
from forty to fifty thousand fairly-trained men for the 
army on the sudden outbreak of war. This is no doubt 
very well so far as it goes; but it scarcely goes so far 
as the school of military critics represented most promi- 
nently by the Times is fond of asserting. The value of a 
Reserve depends very largely on the standing force. It is 
meant to double the fighting power of the nation at a 
moment’s notice; and if itis to do that the men with the 
colours must be efficient. A Reserve which in case of war 
would be chiefly used to replace the men actually in the 
ranks would not be a Reserve at all us the thing is under- 


stood in Germany. But it is very likely that our Reserve 
will have to be used mainly for that purpose, and so far 
does not represent an addition to our fighting force at 
all. It would in the first place have to be added to an 
army smaller by over thirty thousand men than it was 
in 1863, and that namber must be deducted from the 
Reserve before we decide how much the ‘new insti- 
tution has added to our fighting forces. Then a far 
larger proportion of the men actually in the ranks of 
the regiments at home are quite unfit to go on ser- 
vice than was the case twenty years ago. We have to 
recruit boys as we did in the old days, and we have to 
take a far greater namber of them. Short service may 
induce more men to enlist, but it does not tempt older 
men. The raising of the standard of age from eighteen to 
nineteen has caused a fall of five thousand in the number 
of recruits; aud, if the rule were very strictly enforced, 
the loss would doubtless be much greater. All these im- 
mature lads are with the colours in England. Regiments 
going on foreign service are carefully weeded by a very 
proper rule, but the result is to lower the level of those 
which remain behind. It is true that the table of ages of 
the soldiers now serving shows a respectable proportion of 
mature men. But we should like to know how far that is 
due to the survival in the army of a certain number of 
seasoned battalions sach as General Roperrs commanded in 
Afghanistan, but which the present military administra- 
tion does its best to discourage. What we have to con- 
template as probable on the outbreak of a war is that, 
when the immature lads have been deducted from the 
regiments about to go into the field, not much will remain 
beyond the Reserve men who bave just joined. The im- 
provement in the character of the men joining the ranks 
which was hoped for from the adoption of short service 
does not seem to have been particularly marked, for we 
find that the loss by desertion, which was 10 to the 1,000 
in 1868, had risen to 14 to the 1,000 in 1882. It was at 
its height from 1872 to 1874. It is doubtless by no acci- 
dental omission that, although the heights and chest- 
measurements of the men now serving at home are given, 
we have no similar return for the army in 1863. The 
difference would too probably be painful. 


It would seem only reasonable that, as we must continue 
to recruit the army by enlisting boys until the country 
submits to a conscription or Parliament doubles the 
soldier’s pay, at least a certain proportion of seasoned 
men should be kept in each regiment. The difficulty of 
finding them is apparently not great. Among the young 
men who enlist there are always some who take kindly to 
a soldier’s life, and who are ready to re-enlist at the end 
of their twelve years’ service. The War Office is appa- 
rently not inclined to encourage men of this stamp. From 
a letter signed “ Major-General” in the Standard, it 
appears that as many as a hundred and fifty soldiers who 
were disposed to re-enlist were compelled to leave a 
regiment at Alexandria at once. There may be a certain 
amount of exaggeration in the figures, which the writer 
of the letter seems to report at secondhand ; but it would 
be gross folly on-the part of the War Office to compel 
fifty, or even five, such men to leavea regiment. It is 
a folly, however, which the authorities are determined 
to commit. The system of keeping as many young 
men as possible in the ranks is to be carried strictly 
out. The experience of the late campaign shows that 
the result of this must be that the Reserve will not 
be kept for great occasions, but will be drawn on for 
the ordinary routine work of the army—the little wars 
which are sure to happen every few years; that is to 
say, that it will cease to be a Reserve at all. While 
the army is changing in so many other respects, the 
War Office is introducing one novelty of very dubious 
character in the way of treating the soldier. The days 
when he fought in the cold shade of the aristocracy are 
gone. He is to have his share of the rewards of valour 
in ornaments of one kind and another. It is by no 
means improbable that the War Office, finding that the 
Treasury will not hear of paying the soldier in money, 
will fall back on those various forms of stimulant which 
the French used to call la gloire—ornaments, pageants, 
and flattery. In the same number of the Standard 
which contains “ Major-General’s” letter, another signed 
“ Malwa.” is published, which calls attention to the fact 
that, whereas in the Mutiny a medal was only givem to 
men. who went actually under fire, every soldier who 
landed in Egypt is to have one. It is not very clear 
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whether “Malwa” complains of the way in which he was 
treated, or thinks that the army of Egypt has been 
extravagantly decorated. It is to be hoped that the latter 
will ultimately be the opinion of the army and the country. 
Under the old system the military authorities drew highly 
absurd distinctions. Men who had been present at almost 
harmless skirmishes were considered as having done 
better service than others who had worked quite as hard, 
but had never actually come across the enemy. But on 
the whole their sobriety in reward was the healthier system 
of the two. 


OPEN QUESTIONS AND DEMOCRATIC SENTIMENTS. 


signal victory of the fanatics on Mr. Sransre.p’s 
motion conveys more than one practical lesson. 
It is needless to discuss the merits of the matter; but 
some remarks on open questions and on the temper of 
democratic Parliaments may perhaps be appropriate to 
the occasion. In no recent division has the dependence 
of members on the caprice and ignorance of constituen- 
cies been more conspicuously exhibited. All authority 
and a great preponderance of argument were in favour 
of the Acts whose repeal was demanded; and there 
can be little doubt that the comparative numbers would 
have been reversed if every member had given 
effect to his real opinion. Unfortunately there is in 
almost every borough an active section of electors which 
both shares Mr. SransreLD’s mistaken convictions and 
attaches exaggerated importance to the abatement of a 
supposed scandal. Votes are consequently to be gained 
by compliance with clamour, while steady preference of 
the public interest to popular delusion must be its own 
reward. The House was further demoralized by the 
announcement that the Ministers, being divided among 
themselves, had agreed to make the repeal of the Act an 
open question. Some of them probably welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of establishing a precedent which may be hereafter 
applied to more important measures. It is of course impos- 
sible that twelve or fifteen Ministers shouldagree on all issues 
which may arise ; but it is of the utmost importance that they 
should in almost all cases act together. In the first quarter 
of the current century it was thought impossible to form a 
Government except by a coalition of the supporters and 
opponents of Catholic Emancipation; yet, if the experi- 
ment had been tried, the measure might perhaps have been 
carried at an earlier period and under more advantageous 
conditions. When the Duke of Wetuncron at last deter- 
mined to grant the necessary relief, his colleaguesand followers 
were forced either to acquiesce in his decision or to separate 
themselves from their party and its heads. The Govern- 
ment then for the first time since the Irish Union ex- 
ercised in reference to the Catholic question its proper 
function of guiding the deliberations of Parliament. No 
similar interregnum preceded the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
No member of Sir Rozerr. Pzex’s Government thought of 
anticipating the Prime Minister's abandonment of his 
former policy. 

In the long period of political calm which ensued, the 
Ballot was so far an open question that two or three 
members of successive Whig Administrations were allowed 
to redeem their former pledges by voting for Mr. 
BerkeLey’s annual motion. At that time the Ballot had 
not come within the range of practical politics, and it 
seemed expedient to conciliate the Radicals by admitting 
their few presentable leaders to office. Both sections 
of the present Cabinet are likely to think that a re- 
newal of the system of open questions may tend to their 
advantage by postponing the disruption of the Liberal 
party. If the practice is once established, Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN, and perhaps Mr. GLapsToxg, may be at liberty 
to vote for universal su for the partial expropriation 
of landowners, for the disestablishment of the Church, 
and for ulterior measures, without dissolving their alliance 
with their less revolutionary colleagues. If the case 
occurs, it is impossible to know on which side Lord 
Hartincton will be found. He has already promised to 
be guided in his poliey to the Scotch Establishment by 
& majority of votes; but he may perhaps hesitate to 
submit the titles of landowners to popular suffrage. Up 
to the present time he has offered no resistance to sub- 
versive measures or doctrines; and on some occasions he 
has been the first to propose questionable changes. 
Sir W. Harcourt, though he will certainly refuse 


to be a party to disestablishment, may perhaps not fore- 
see that as soon as the question becomes open it will be 
practically solved to the detriment of the Church. It 
would be absurd to suggest that the divided opinion of 
the Cabinet on a matter of comparatively little moment 
has any immediate importance; but the toleration 
of open questions both weakens Ministerial responsibility 
and facilitates dangerous innovation. It is not a little 
remarkable that democracy, among many coincidences 
with despotism, has a tendency to substitute administra- 
tion by independent departments for constitutional govern- 
ment by a Cabinet. To the Tupors and Srvarts it mattered 
little whether their Ministers were united among them- 
selves, if indeed it was not thought better that they should 
be enemies or rivals. The Caucus also would willingly 
secure the obedience of its delegates by weakening their 
corporate bond of union. In France at the present 
moment an important Minister retains office by the aid of 
a Parliamentary section which is avowedly hostile to his 
colleagues and his chief. 


Another lesson which may be derived from the vote on 
Mr. Sransre.p’s motion has been already noticed with 
praiseworthy candour by the chief organ of revolutionary 
Socialism. Old-fashioned politicians with prejudices in 
favour of public expediency are tauntingly reminded that 
under the democracy moral considerations will exercise 
unaccustomed influence on legislation. To avoid ambiguity, 
the writer proceeds to explain that the word “ moral’’ is 
equivalent to “ sentimental”; or at least that for this 
purpose morality includes sentiment and passion. It is 
true that in the common and inaccurate use of words, 
things which are unsound or unreal are frequently said to 
be moral. Thus moral authority has come, in spite of the 
Duke of CampripGe’s definition, to mean the absence of 
physical forve. The control which the Suzerain exercises 
in the Transvaal is exclusively moral, and therefore prac- 
tically non-existent. A still more liberal interpretation 
is required if the term is to be applied to the late 
action of the House of Commons and the Cabinet. 
Perhaps a conscious preference of the personal interests 
of Ministers and members to the health and welfare of 
the army and navy and the general community may in 
some paradoxical sense be called moral. The agitators 
who have by successful pressure induced their representa- 
tives to vote against their convictions may have sincerely 
entertained the belief that their motives and objects were 
consistent with a high morality. The old superstition 
that utility is in some way opposed to moral principle 
has descended from obsolete ethical theorists to the 
crowd. In a movement conducted by women the fallacy 
was almost certain to prevail. Masculine and thoughtfal 
minds naturally draw different conclusions from directly 
opposite premisses. 

It is remarkable that the supporters of revolutionary 
doctrines seem for the present to entertain a systematic 
purpose of alarming hesitating Liberals whom they 
might rather be expected to conciliate. Owners of pro- 
perty are from time to time informed that the democracy 
will insist on sharing their wealth and on employing 
political supremacy for social objects. In the same spirit 
and in a tone of menacing exultation, the upper and 
middle classes are warned that the populace, when its 
own material interests are not visibly affected, will be 
actuated rather by impulse than by reason. If there are 
moderate and constitutional politicians in the Govern- 
ment or in the majority, they cannot hereafter excuse 
themselves on the ground that they are taken by sur- 
prise. The defenders and the enemies of property and 
of existing institutions attach the same interpretation to 
measures which are nevertheless supported by Liberals and 
by Radicals. The boastful and threatening language of 
the revolutionary party is not used without deliberate pur- 
pose. It may, perhaps, be thought that, on the retirement 
of Mr. Giapsrons, the time will have come to drive the 

igs from office, or at least to demand their abandon- 
ment of all their cherished principles. The Ministers 
themselves appear, on the contrary, to be anzious to 
postpone the disruption, by such methods as the multipli- 
cation of open questions. If the system is established, 
the votaries of moral sentiment will, as in the division on 
Mr. SransFELD’s motion, vote on one side, and the de- 
fenders of public interest on the other. 

Mr. Goscuen, though he had perhaps other reasons in 
reserve, explained his opposition to a large extension of 


the franchise by the stutement that he distrusted the 
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steadiness and the practical prudence of large popular 
constituencies. He expressly deprecated the sentimental 
legislation which is now recommended or excused as 
moral. He had perhaps not anticipated the open avowal 
of a tendency which scemed to him altogether incon- 
sistent with the public welfare. The apologists of 
democratic caprice may possibly agree with Mr. GoscHen 
that politicians ought by preference to be careful, con- 
scientious, and inaccessible io the dictates of fanaticism ; 
but the sovereignty of numbers is regarded as a para- 
mount right which is to be claimed without regard to 
its consequences. A future House of Commons, re- 
turned by a largely extended constituency, might con. 
ceivably prohibit the use of alcoholic liquors; and Mr. 
Giapsrone has intimated a doubt whether compulsory 
vaccination is not a violation of the liberty of the subject. 
If traditional regard for expediency is still found to have 
too much influence in a reformed Parliament, it would 
always be possible to double the constituency, and to in- 
troduce a policy of pure sentiment or fancy by the ex- 
tension of the franchise to women ; but the male democracy 
will probably be found sufficiently impulsive and reckless. 
One of the most effective checks to popular error will be 
removed if Cabinets are encouraged to relieve themselves 
of responsibility by the device of open questions. 


RAILWAY BLOWHOLES. 


‘a debate on the second reading of the Metropolitan 
District Railway Bill was iu the highest degree in- 
structive, and had on the whole a satisfactory result. It 
is true that the House of Commons may not succeed in 
stopping the ventilators on the Embankment, and com- 
pelling the Company to consume its own smoke or get 
rid of it in some way less offensive to the public. It may 
prove impossible to order the immediate and uncon- 
ditional removal of the nuisance. These mouths for 
belching out nastiness into the upper air were opened by 
the undoubted consent of the House. That consent was 
given in ignorance, and to a certain extent obtained under 
false pretences; but Parliament does not occupy a digni- 
fied position in pleading that it did not know what it was 
about, and that it quite forgot the sufficiently notorious 
fact that men of business generally think public con- 
venience a very trifling matter when compared with their 
own dividends. It may turn out that the ventilators can 
only be closed if some other means can be found to 
supply the railway tunnel with air. It is possible that 
the Company may succeed in showing that no other way 
can be found, at least for the present. The directors 
may profit by their own wrong. It is said, and no answer 
seems to have been made as yet to the charge, that 
they have disposed of all the ground on which venti- 
lators might be erected with less annoyance to the public 
than on the Embankment. ‘The choice may now lie be- 
tween leaving things as they are or subjecting travellers 
by the District Railway to suffocation. In that case, 
which it may be hoped is not a probable one, there 
would, of course, be no resource. Travellers by Under- 
ground are a very important part of the public of 
London, and their interest must be consulted. For the 
great majority of them it is not a matter of choice 
whether they will use the Underground Railway, but a 
matter of necessity. It is obvious, however, that the 
Company should be allowed as little voice as possible in 
the matter. No blindness is, by general consent, so inex- 
cusable as the blindness of such as will not see, and the 
Company will certainly suffer from this form of the infirmity. 
The Committee to which the Bill is referred are em- 
powered to reopen the whole question, and the tone of 
the debate shows that the House will be disposed to support 
any reasonable scheme for remedying the mischief done by 
its own oversight. It would be premature to conclade that 
because the House of Commons wishes a nuisance to be 
removed that therefore it will disappear; but it is some- 
thing that a serious attempt should be made to get rid of 
this one under the circumstances. Parliament has to 
reverse a decision of its own scarcely a year old, which 
must be a very unpleasant thing to do, and it has had to 
override the violent opposition which can always be got 
up against a proposal for keeping a Railway Company 
in order. It has done both, and even if it fails in its 
immediate object it has estublished an excellent pre- 
cedent. 


Meanwhile the speeches delivered in the debate were 
fall of instruction on many points not immediately con. 
nected with the District Railway’s ventilators. How the 
Companies go to work, what sort of check a Parliamen-. 
tary Committee keeps on them, and what the directors 
think of their duties to the public and to the passengers, 
were all more or less aptly illustrated by speakers on 
both sides. It would appear from Mr. Marrior1’s state- 
ments that a fine distinction is drawn both by Com- 
panies and Parliamentary Committees between public 
property which belongs to nobody in particular, and 
the private property of more or less obscure persons 
on the one hand, and the land which has the honour to 
belong to wealthy Corporations or individuals capable of 
making a fight en the other. The Committee which gave 
up the Embankment, in spite of the strongest opposition 
from the Metropolitan Board of Works, were brought to 
reason in the case of the Duke of BuccLeucn’s back garden. 
The Company came to an understanding with the Benchers 
of the Temple, who are exceedingly competent to make a 
noisy and effective opposition. It is to be hoped that, when 
once public attention is directed to the doings of these 
bodies, and Parliament has been stung into overhauling 
them thoroughly, we shall learn exactly what has been 
done with all the private property expropriated under 
Parliamentary authority by the District, and doubtless by 
other, Railway Companies. It would appear from the 
speeches of Mr. Hicksand Mr. Marniorr that they have been 
allowed to get possession of a great deal in a quite un- 
necessary way—that, in fact, the Legislature has helped 
@ private undertaking to make a good dividend. It is to 
be hoped, too, that when the Committee on the Bill comes 
to hear the petitions which all the world is invited to send 
to it, there will be a very thorough inquiry into the real 
nature of these ventilators, and the purpose for which they 
were put up. The defenders of the Company have had so 
much to say about the interests of the passengers and the 
imperative necessity of giving them air, that they ought 
to be ready to welcome an inquiry. It may be doubted 
whether they will. ‘Travellers by the line do not, accord- 
ing to Mr. Kirra, find that they breathe better air than 
before. But, even if the motive is beyond question, there 
is very good reason to believe that the means chosen are 
not of a kind very creditable to the Company. They may 
have acted from a pure sense of duty, but it has been in the 
cheapest and nastiest way. The most effectual means of 
keeping underground galleries and tunnels clear of smoke 
and well ventilated are sufficiently known. Any mana- 
ger of a coal-mine could have shown the Company how 
to go to work. But, then, a considerable sum of money 
might have been needed; and the directors found that 
they could serve their passengers and their shareholders 
best by borrowing public, and making profit out of 
private, grounds. 

There seems to be good reason to hope that the Railway 
Company may soon have reason to see that its exceeding 
smartness has carried it a little too far. It has, according 
to a vulgar but expressive phrase, been too clever by half, 
and has contrived to persuade Parliament that it needs 
very sharp control. After voting Mr. Marriort’s instruc- 
tion to the Committee, the House proceeded to agree to a 
motion of Lord Percy’s by which the Company may pos- 
sibly find itself restrained from covering in the open spaces 
which it still has at different parts of its line. for, while 
it breaks out on the Embankment, it covers up openings 
elsewhere when an honest penny is to be turned by 
doing so. Railway Companies are of course private con- 
cerns, entitled to make as much money as they can. 
They are not to be blamed for doing their best for 
their shareholders. But, even on that footing, they 
are not entitled to make their money by any means 
whatever, and their pretensions go far beyond such 
humble position. To judge from the eloquence of Mr. 
Anperson, the District Railway believes itself to be a 
species of state by itself. It is fully entitled to get what 
it can, and is inclined to treat on terms of equality with 
the Government. The same feeling seems to be equally 
strong in directors of other Companies. It would seem to 
be the creed of these bodies, which are, it should not be 
forgotten, much more largely represented in Parliament 
than auy class or industry in the United Kingdom, that 
they are entitled to go anywhere and spoil anything. 
They have been checked more than once of late, but fur- 
ther repression will do them no harm. 
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YOUNG ENGLAND. 


Le and ingenious arguments have been propounded on 
the different colour of such words as Liberal and Conserva- 
tive, and so forth, according as they are written with a capital or 
small letter. A similar distinction might be drawn between the 
idea conveyed by “ Young England” as descriptive of a specific 
party very prominent nearly forty years ago, and “ young England ” 
as implying the England which has in the interval grown up by 
the aid as of other influences, so particularly by those of that party. 
We have been beguiled into this line of thought on reading the 
suggestive and incisive paper on “ Young England,” contributed 
by Mr. Saintsbury to the new magazine Merry England. In this 
essay Young England is handled in the light of the tendencies 
which it is credited with having fostered rather than of the men 
and means which brought about more momentous changes of public 
sentiment. Such stock-taking is necessary if history is not to 
degenerate into a petty chronicle of unconnected items. But 
it carries with it the risk, unless qualified by judicious anecdote, 
of leaving the fame of the actors high and dry upon the forgotten 
shore of the times “ just before us,” which it is the privilege of 
even the best instructed to know nothing about, as the country a 
little beyond visiting distance is the terra incognita of respect- 
— which could name every hotel between Turin and 
Naples. 

The national reformation which Mr. Saintsbury recapitulates 
under the title of “Young England” covers a large area, and 
we are very ready to accept his conclusions on the footing of 
his terminology, which is,thowever, somewhat ex post facto. But he 
hardly states with sufficient precision that “‘ Young England ” in the 
palmy days of Young Englandism—that is, between 1842 and 
1846—was formally a small, though a prominent and accentu- 
ated, knot of young men belonging to the House of Commons, 
with picturesque characteristics and noteworthy individualities. 
But Young landism as a cause was, with all the modifi- 
cations which it may have passed through in its preparation 
for Parliamentary and popular acceptance, a direct offshoot of 
the Tractarian movement while the Tracts were still coming 
out, and not a result more or less distant of the Tractarian spirit. 
This is the fact, probably forgotten in this generation, on which 
we desire to insist. Who were the originators of the novelty, 
and where did it grow up? The average man would probably 
answer offhand that it was the device of Mr. Disraeli and grew 
up in the House of Commons. Nevertheless the reply would be a 
very imperfect one. Young England in its most complete form 
under that name, and during the Parliament of 1841, no doubt 
lived on inspirations from Mr. Disraeli, and will always be con- 
nected with his name. But it took its rise, at least in some 
of its main sources, at an earlier date and on different ground. 
Frederick Faber, the Pervert, the Oratorian, the preacher, and the 
poet, is a very familiar name in the theological and literary history 
of the age. But Faber the originator of Young Englandism may 
sound a strange claim; and yet he has good right to the desig- 
nation. He was in the latter thirties Fellow and Tutor of Univer- 
sity College; and in his time the pleasant delusiveness of reading 
parties at the Lakes had not yet been found out, so he was wont to 
make them his summer resort and sit at the feet of the still living 
Southey and Wordsworth. The Long Vacations of 1838 and 1839 
saw him there, leading his party from Oxford ; and they also saw 
some reading parties from Cambridge, withgwhom Faber, singu- 
larly fascinating and attractive as he was, both in look and speech, 
contracted intimacies. There were in icular four men with 
whom the intimacy became affectionately confidential. One was 
a clergyman, the gentle, guileless, and accomplished Thomas 
Whytehead, of St. John’s College, scholar and sacred poet, whose 
short life closed in a few years in New Zealand, whither he had 
speeded, at Bishop Selwyn’s call, to fulfil duties which proved too 
hard for his enfeebled frame, but whose effigy may be seen on the 
storied ceiling of St. John’s new chapel as the representative saint 
of the nineteenth century. The three others were laymen—Lord 
John Manners, the present Lord Powis, and that young man 
of irregular and exceptional genius George Smythe, after- 
wards Lord Strangford, son of the acute and cultured diplo- 
matist who was so conspicuois in the early days of the century, 
and brother of that promising scholar, Percy, last Viscount 
Strangford. Faber at that time was an earnest and unhesitating 
Anglican, blending enthusiasm for the middle ages with a deep 
devotion for the Church and the Royalists of Charles I.’s days, and 
especially for Archbishop Laud, and in his Cambridge allies he 
found ready and receptive disciples. The history of these sum- 
mers is written in two early volumes of his poetry of unequal 
merit, but in their best pieces certainly more werthy of immortality 
than much which has since succeeded, by judicious nursing, in 
winning an admiration which will hardly five into the coming 
century. The Caroline era as it appeared to those fervid young 
men shone with a blended halo of society, literature, theology, 
and politics, The King as he might have stepped out of a canvas 
of Van Dyck, or as he laid his head upon the block, was a per- 
80) to worship not to criticize, while the strong figures of 
Strafford and of Laud loomed as representing greatness in contrast 
to the petty platitudes which, as they believed, made up the poli- 
tical Tite of their own prosaic time. The ve vag Med which Faber was 
dispenser was the echo of Newman’s voice rolling from St. Mary's 
pulpit among the Cumbrian hills. Ina word, these young English- 
men had grasped a new thing, though no one yet called it Young 
England ; and, on their return to Cambridge, they did not forget 


their lesson, nor indeed would Faber allow them to do so, for his 
leasure was, in characteristic disregard of the responsibilities of 
turer at University College, to visit the sister University and 
to keep up the strong fire of enthusiasm which he had the secret 
of kindling wherever he could obtain personal influence. 

There were four of Faber's special friends at Cambridge who 
were nicknamed “ the Clique,” and all won seats at the general 
election of 1841. Of these Smythe (who had indeed previously 
entered Parliament at a by-election) was the oldest pod the most 
forward spirit ; another now sits on the front Opposition bench of 
the House of Commons, an eminent leader of his party ; a third in 
the House of Lords fills with dignity and universal respect one of 
the chief offices of his University; the fourth, still living, and 
who alone had not been at the Lakes, thought, to be audaciously 
anachronistic, that his friends were behavirg too much like the 
Fourth Party to Peel, who had done nothing yet to forfeit Tory 
confidence ; so, while warmly sympathizing with their opinions 
and aspirations, sat loosely to the organization which grew out of 
the ripening intimacy of Smythe and Disraeli. 

But to return to Cambridge. The mission of the little party to 
pent Tractarianism in a form palatable to Cambridge was partly 

elped and partly impeded by the coincidence of another enter- 
prise which appealed to a larger circle of academic votaries, 
and offered more popular attractions than those which could be 
held out by a small knot who happened to be fellow-commoners, 
This was the work of revolutionizing our churches and our 
services taken in hand by the Cambridge Camden Society, 
and now known as Icclesiology. Of the two leaders in 
this uniquely successful agitation, one of them, John Mason 
Neale, died head of an almshouse, and the other is incum- 
bent of a London district church. The two movements never 
coalesced, but they worked together most harmoniously and 
common supporters. The spice of insubordination which flavoured 
both made them alike palatable to undergraduate tastes. The 
Union was the favourite hunting-ground of the Clique, and the 
conflict, so fascinating to young imaginations not yet sated with the 
stirring incidents of the middle nineteenth century, of Hanoverian 
and Jacobite was an unfailing resource. On one occasion after 
Smythe had rattled out a brilliant diatribe against the Revolution 
of 1688, leading up to a highly-wrought passage on Queen Mary’s 
filial ingratitude, a clever young Kingsman rose, and in the name 
of orthodox Conservatism expressed his dismay that persons whom 
he desired to respect and look up to as leaders should have gone 
so widely astray in the field of political paradox. This Kings- 
man afterwards made himself sufficiently conspicuous, and not 
on the side of any orthodoxy, as Rowland Williams, Essayist and 
Reviewer. The party had wider ambitions, and it resolved—with 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine fresh in its memory—upon estab- 
lishing a magazine which should embody and perpetuate its views. 
Communications were opened with Mr. J. W. Parker, who was 
then at the head of the Cambridge Press (not to be confounded with 
his Oxford namesake), and everything seemed settled to the con- 
tentment of the enthusiastic promoters except the colour of the 
— when the movement mysteriously and completely col- 
apsed. 

Eighteen hundred and forty-one saw a notable infusion of 
young blood, and in particular of Cambridge men, who seemed 
to have conveniently come of age in preparation for the 
event in Peel’s historical Parliament. This general election 
also saw Benjamin Disraeli's second return, and for a fresh 
constituency, determined to win an assured position for him- 
self. People have oddly forgotten how much his studies may 
have been helped by his being the son of the literary apologist 
of Charles I, Anyhow his much revolving mind had reached 
conclusions in English history which were very similar to 
those which had grown up at Cambridge, and were capable of 
assimilation with Laudian Churchmanship. It was not very long 
before an intimacy grew up between him and Smythe, with his 
friends, and Young England came into existence as a Parlia- 
mentary party, or a Cave, as it would now be called. Besides its 
constituent nucleus, it attracted the sympathies of other zealous 
members, such as Mr. Stirling, afterwards Sir William Stirling 
Maxwell, and Mr. Cochrane (now Lord Lamington), college con- 
temporaries of the Clique, and those distinguished Cambridge men 
of an earlier generation, Augustus Stafford O’Brien (afterwards 
Stafford), the Bayard of the age, and Richard Monkton Milnes 
(now Lord Houghton), shortly before that time author of that 
brilliant defence of Tractarianism One Tract More, as well as of 
the Mr. John Walter of that period, father of the present member 
for Berkshire, and on Church questions to a great extent of Thomas 
Dyke Acland. Mr. Gladstone was in official harness. It is no 
part of our task to chronicle its Parliamentary achievements, 
one of which was a gallant but quite unsuccessful attempt to relax 
the law of mortmain. But there was one social advance far spread 
in its results of which the credit is emphatically due to one at 
least of the leaders of the Young England fraternity—that of the 
systematic co-operation of women in religious organizations, and 
for charitable work within the Church of England. On Southey’s 
death Lord John Manners with much readiness produced a 
striking from one of the late Laureate’s books advocating 
Sisterhoods of Mercy outside of the Roman Catholic pale, and he 
suggested the establishment of one as the poet's memorial. For this 
he gathered round him a little Committee, chiefly of his Parlia- 
mentary friends, including Mr. Gladstone. The religious lead soon 
devolved , - Dr. Pusey, while later on and in different 
directions Miss Sellon’s and Florence Nightingale’s nursing 
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missions eclipsed the earlier and more limited experiment. But 
the credit of the first idea is incontestably due to Lord John 
mths collapse of Y. land as a Parlia 

e collapse of Young England as a men was 
one of the in it is difficult to the 
pathetic or the humorous is more prominent, Peel's Protectionist 
Administration was subject to the Free-trade criticisms of Disraeli, 
and, clumsy as was the method of the great but unwieldy Minis- 
ter’s transformation into the character of Free-trader enragé, there 
were undoubtedly difficulties in the younger man’s change of atti- 
tude. The result of all was that the Session of 1846 began with 
Peel leaning on Cobden, Villiers, and Bright, and Mr. Disraeli at 
the head of the Country Party. But where was Smythe? At 
the Foreign Office, Peel's Under-Secretary. Of course after this 
conspicuous defection the Young England Cave had fallen in. 
But, as Mr. Saintsbury conclusively points out, the good principles 
which it had supported lived and still live. Young Englandism 
in ‘fact survived Young England, while one of its chiefs has left 
two curiously different portraits of the other. The Smythe of the 
old days of intimacy lives in literature as the Coningsby of 
Coningsby. But the Smythe as after many years he revived in 
the memory of his former friend in the light of his 2s 
defection must be looked for in the Waldershare of Endymion. 
Peel died by a violent death, leaving his party to make the best of 
the’ traditionary three courses of their late leader; they might keep 
up the breach and pose as the judicious middlemen, they might 
return to the Conservative fold, or taey might slip down and 
trickle away to the Liberals, In the meanwhile they took up 
the first attitude in a sort of provisional way, bought that re- 
spectacle old Whig hack, the Morning Chromele, and ploughed 
with the heifer of the Irish party of disturbance. Whatever might 
be thought of the other elements of the transaction, there could not 
be two opinions as to the verve, brilliancy, and force of the 
Morning Chronicle, and among its articles those by Smythe on 
foreign politics were noteworthy. 

All at once a thunderbolt from a serene sky drove England mad 
and completed the confusion of any remains which might have 
survived of the Young England organization. Pius 1X.’s new 
territorial episcopate took all parties at a disadvantage, greatly due 
to the general ignorance of the principles by which such action 
ought to be judged and to the opportunities which it offered for 

litical chicanery. There were arguments to be adduced against 
it; but they were precisely not the grounds upon which the 
popular frenzy was lashed up. The survivors of Young England 
ought, if they had been true to their genuine idea, to have ranged 
themselves on the side which was alike that of liberty and of 
ecclesiasticism ; and they were found in the mixed multitude of 
the scared and the angry, while the Peelites, rising above the 
conventionalities which they might have been supposed to have 
inherited from their eponym, took up the attitude of a common 
sense which was enlightened and original. For some time a 
stranger might have been excused for mistaking Mr. Gladstone 
for the residuary legatee of Young England. To adopt the 
imagery of the Prime Minister’s famous letter to Bishop Wilber- 
force, this was one “transmigration” which would have seemed 
impossible to those who recollected what had been the position of 
Young England only half a dozen years before. Mr. Gladstone, 
throwing all his weight into the scale of a Bradlaugh Relief Bill, 
would have been an even more inconceivable “ transmigration” to 
the men of 1851. 


ANOTHER NEW LAKE. 


Wwe spoke last week of the “ New Lake Tritonis,” which we 
may shortly expect to see introducing a novel and striking 
feature into the map of Northern Africa. We were then in 
ignorance of another and a bolder, wider, more ambitious scheme 
which has been recently whispered about, but seems still to a 
certain extent wrapped in a mysterious secresy. But one hears 
of meetings in great men’s houses and of curiosity excited in 
great men’s minds, and of other indications pointing to the con- 
clusion arrived at by King Cole’s prophet, that something is going 
to happen, but we do not exactly know what, and that the mind 
of the world is being gradually educated to think calmly about the 
scheme. In fact,there is at present under discussion, and there will 
in all probability be shortly submitted to the public, a plan for con- 
structing a new canal to the Red Sea by an entirely original line 
—namely, the Valley of the Jordan, the depression of the Dead 
Sea, and the Wady Arabah. Now that we are prepared to cut 
the rough Panama, to flood half Algeria, and to make a water- 
way to the very doors of the Manchester factories, we are in a 
measure pre for a project which will convert Palestine into a 
peninsula like Denmark, and will, for the good of trade, sweep 
away for ever certain “ancient monuments,” hitherto deemed 
worthy of respect, which we shall presently enumerate. 

The printed prospectus of the work proposed is not before us ; but 
we believe it may roughly be thus described. Everybody knows that 
the River Jordan, whose breadth, asthe American traveller remarked, 
is contemptible, considering the talk it has created, rises at a place 
called Dan or Tell Kady, which is about 400 feet above the level 
of the sea, and flows southwards, falling rapidly at every foot of its 
course until, at the Baheiret el Huleh, it reaches the level of the 
Mediterranean ; at the Sea of Galilee it is 682 feet above that 
level, and at the Dead Sea, which is one of the most remarkable 


depressions in the world, it is 1,292 feet below that level. Here 
the Jordan disappears altogether, its waters being carried off by 
evaporation. A precipitous range of hills closes in the Dead Sea on 
the west and south. The hills attain on the western side a height of 
from 400 to 600 feet above the Mediterranean, and therefore about 
1,800 feet above the level of the Dead Sea, according to the 
recent survey of Western Palestine; those to the south, not yet 
surveyed are reported to be of the same height. The range is 
to the south pierced by several ravines or Wadies, which may, 
when the engineers proceed with their work and let in the sea, be 
found to “ come in handy” for the passage of big ships. Beyond 
the hills to the south begins the “ Wilderness of Zin,” now called 
the Wady Arabah. This is a place which has been very little 
visited, and never thoroughly surveyed or described ; it is, indeed, 
one of the least favoured spots on the face of the globe, insomuch 
that even the Dead Sea appears a beautiful and attractive place 
after the barren rocks of this place. It has been partly explored 
by Burekhardt, Laborde, Seetzen, Robinson, Lartet, and Palmer. 
Those who visit Petra from Akabah must go up part of the 
Wady. It is a valley or plain about four miles broad, with no 
vegetation at all, except here and there a few shrubs. It abounds 
in great scorpions and in serpents; on either side are mountains 
said to be about 1,500 feet above the sea level ; the valley itself, 
which is about a hundred miles long, rises gradually from its 
southern end till it reaches a height variously given as 500 and 700 
feet, from which point it falls again, draining into the Dead Sea by 
one or more of the ravines at its upper or northern end. The 
engineers will therefore have to cut their canal along a valley in 
one place from 500 to 700 feet above their level. Nothing is impos- 
sible in engineering; we may therefore assume that a cutting of a 
hundred miles long, varying in depth from 4o feet to 740 feet, is 
not only possible but also practicable, and can not only be done, 
but made to pay. On the other hand, it must be admitted that 
these elevations are by no means trustworthy, that no scientific 
survey of the place has been yet even attempted, and that state- 
ments of iravellers as to apparent heights are most misleading 
things, As regards the other end, it is proposed to admit the 
waters of the Mediterranean by means of a canal across the Plain 
of Esdraelon, north and south of which the country is too hilly to 
admit of any such work. Captain Conder’s survey enables us to 
state positively some of the difficulties which will have to be en- 
countered on this part of the canal. The general elevation of the 
Plain is from 100 feet to 300 feet above the sea level; at the 
point where it breaks abruptly into the Jordan valley it is from 
300 feet to 400 feet above the level. The canal across this Plain 
would be about fifteen miles in length. We are not prepared 
to go into any estimates as to cost, but we believe that as a matter 
of fact the deepest railway cutting in this country is no more than 
75 feet, after which it is found better to tunnel; perhaps in this 
case a ship tunnel may be contemplated. Such, however, is the 
notable scheme which is now under consideration. Merely to 
picture to oneself the time it will take, the money it will cost, 
and the return it will yield, produces on the imagination ap 
effect as bewildering as the consideration of the solar distance 
or of stellar space. Such things are too high for us; let us leave 
them to civil engineers, 

Fortunately we are not without the means of estimating pretty 
accurately the effect produced by letting the Mediterranean into 
the Jordan Valley. We know, in fact, for certain the eilect on 
the western side, and can approximately arrive at those on the 
east. A vast lake will be formed a hundred and seventy miles 
long, extending from the Huleh Marsh on the north to the 
southern mountains of the Dead Sea. Its breadth will vary every- 
where, the narrowest portion being the part now covered by the 
Dead Sea itself. Its depth will vary from a foot or two at the 
north to 1,400 feet at the south; almost everywhere the shores 
will be abrupt and precipitous, but the coast line will be indented 
with innumerable arms, creeks, and inlets, up which the water 
will lie in beautiful inland lagoons, for the most part narrow and 
winding. In some of these the shore will slope gradually down- 
wards, clothed with trees and smiling with rich gardens ; in others 
the rocks will rise straight and sheer from the water. ‘The first of 
these creeks or inlets will be north-west of the Plain of Genne- 
sareth; another will run up the country just under the Kurn Hattin, 
where Saladin made an end of the Latin kingdom. There will bea 
beautiful loch with a narrow and picturesque entrance, with low 
hills on either hand, south-west of Kadesh Naphthali; and another 
equally picturesque running up to the foot of Mount Tabor. 
Another extensive inlet—quite a gulf—will run up the Valley of 
Jezreel, and wash the walls of that ancient city, if any remain; a 
square-shaped bay between the Wady el Aujeb and the Wady el 
Kelt will enable a yacht to land at the Rock Rimmon; while the 
upper part of the latter Wady will itself be navigable by means of 
a narrow creek over which a precipice will frown on either hand. 
Yachts will sail over this new and beautiful inland sea; parties 
will be doubtless made up in order to realize and understand the 
history of the Old and New Testament by being carried in steam- 
boats over the spots where most of the events in these books took 
place ; it will be said by travellers that no one can possibly feel the 
truth of the Book of Joshua till he has taken a trip through the canal 
and sailed upon the sea which covers up the Jordan—there and back 
from Haifa will no doubt make a pleasant day’s outing. Much 
more important is the fact that from this point and from the heads 
of three other land-locked lagoons the city of Jerusalem will 
distant no more than nine miles, so that here we may place the 
future seaport of the Holy City; and no doubt, before the canal 
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has heen, so to speak, a going concern many years, the upper sides 
of the Wady Kelt will be lined with quays, while a continuous 
line of villas and gardens with a busy railway will run all the 
way from the Ain el Kelt to El Khuds. As regards the other 
side of the Jordan our information is less exact because the sur- 
vey is not yet finished; but we may safely assume that similar 
features of long inland creeks will be arrived at. The Nahr 
Yarmuk, the Wady Yabiz, the Wady Ajlin, the Wady Zorka, 
and the Arnon will become magnificent reaches of peaceful waters 
beside which there will be park-like slopes and hanging forests finer 
than anything ever seen. Add to all these advantages the tact 
which is being already whispered around, that in the construction 
of such a canal one will be fulfilling the prophecy of Ezekiel, and 
there can no longer be any hesitation in commencing it. According 
to this prophecy there is to be a sea or broad river in the desert, 
“the fishers shall stand upon it from Engedi even unto Eneglaim” 
—Engedi is on the west of the Dead Sea, and En-eglaim is Aijin 
el Ajjal in Captain Conder’s map—and by the river there is to 

w all kinds of fruit. What more is needed? The prophecy 
of Ezekiel was intended for a twofold purpose, at once to shale 
Israel, and to advance the commercial interests of Great Britain. 
Who can doubt? Profit and prophecy will most happily go hand 
in hand. 

There are, of course, in agg Se undertaking some draw- 
backs, some losses inevitable. at this will be the case with 
the new canal is not to be wondered at; we may at once frankly 
acknowledge them. They are not serious; they amount to nothing 
more than the swallowing up of a few places which we have, 
perhaps unwisely, treasured as things of great value. What is 
there in a ruined site, a few heaps of potsherds, broken capitals, 
piles of mosaic fragments, bits of carved work, that we should 
care to preserve it? For all practical purposes the descriptions, 

ictures, and maps already existing will suflice us perfectly. We 
oe a charming account of the Lake of Galilee in Stanley, of the 
Jordan Valley in Conder, of the Dead Sea in Tristram and Palmer. 
In the new map of Western Palestine the submerged country 
will be always found laid down, just as it used to be, with the 
test accuracy. What more can any man desire? There- 
fore it is with resignation that we shall witness the final abolition 
of a vast number of old places—perhaps some of us will be foolish 
and weak enough to run out to Palestine in order to take a last 
look, when the canal is finally cut and the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean ave poured out upon the land. The Lake of Galilee will be the 
firstto go, That will remain for ever Goo feet under water. With 
it will go Capernaum; Chorazin will become a sea-side place, no 
doubt a fashionable watering-place, beautifully situated on a cliff 
200 feet above the sea; the Plain of Gennesareth, Tiberias, and 
Bethsaida will of course go too; the River Jordan will disappear 
entirely, and with it Bethabara, Bethshean, the city of Adam, Gilgal, 
Jericho, the Cities of the Plain, and the Pilgrim’s Ford. On the 
east side the destruction will be less; though there we may have to 
lament the loss of Gergesa, Gamala, Hippos, Amatbus with its hot 
wells, Pella, and the springs of Callirrhoe. And all the beautiful 
tude stone monuments discovered by the survey party last vear will 
be submerged in order to make this vast inland lake, which will 
vary in breadth from four miles to ten, twelve, or even more. 
We shall, of course, let them go without a murmur; trade as 
well as prophecy demands the sacrifice. Yet for some things it 
seems a pity. One would have liked, first, for instance, to have 
been quite sure about the site of Capernaum; the doomed Valley 
of the Jordan shculd first have been surveyed on the eastern side 
as well as the west; it awaits a geologist to do for it and for 
the Sea of Galilee what Lartet has done for the Dead Sea. For- 
tunately, we seem to have got all the flora and fauna; as regards 
the archeology, it is a pity that we shall not have time to dig at 
some of the ancient sites; Bethshean might have told us so very 
much; Tel Hum, Eriha, and the strange Tells of the mouths of 
the Belka Wadies would certainly have revealed wonders; the 
eastern shores of the Lake of Galilee cried aloud for a surveyor. 
But no man can stand up against prophecy. Let those who wish 
to see these venerable and once venerated places make haste to 
visit them before the cutting begins; a few millions of money may 
soon be raised ; a few thousands of men soon set to work; a few 
tons of dynamite soon made; and the waters of the Mediterranean 
may soon be pouring through the deep cuttings across the bittle- 
field of Tae There is only one thing to prevent it. The work 
cannot be begun without the Sultan’s firman; nothing at pre- 
sent shows that his Imperial Majesty is awake to the import- 
ance of fulfilling prophecy by the loss of a huge cantle of his 
dominions, even when it would help the trade of England; and, 
unless that firman be obtained, the country will most certainly 
be left, as it has always been left, to the slow and dignified opera- 
tions of geology. 


JULES SANDEAU. 


O* Tuesday morning M. Victor Hugo was left at last posi- 
tively alone of the great band of imaginative writers who 
have made the reign of Louis Philippe for ever illustrious in the 
literary history of France and of Europe. His contemporaries, if 
not his companions, of that date have been falling rapidly of late 
years, and the death of Barbier a year ago left M. Jules Sandeau 
the sole survivor, excluding men like MM. Karr and Armand de 


journalists, scarcely deserve the description of our opening sen- 
tence. Now M. Sandeau himself has followed. He was not, 
that we know of, an intimate of the circle of Hugo even before 


he attached himself more or less decidedly to the Empire. In so 
far as his literary sympathies are revealed in his works, they 
incline, not indeed to the classical side in the sense of the 
word, but to the modified and semi-classical romanticism of 
Lamartine and of Alfred de Vigny. He resembled the latter 
admirable writer in the perfection of his style, in the entire 
absence of exaggeration and charge,in the dainty and elaborate 
workmanship of his books, though, as having for a great part of his 
life to write for his bread, he was not so sparing of his ink. He was, in 
fact, a representative of measure and order, not in any prim or prig- 
gish sense, but in that which has before now produced some of the 
most admirable work in French literature, and may do so again, 
though for the last half-century the fates have been on the other side. 
Even in M. Sandeau’s period of vingt ans (which happens to have 
coincided with mil huit cent trente itself) it is difficult to believe 
in his wearing a red waistcoat. There may have been literary as 
well as other reasons for his reported refusal to sign in collabora- 
tion the title-page of Lélia. 

The events of his life, long as it was, were not numerous, and 
almost the only one which has much biographical interest took 
place in his early youth. He was born seventy-two years ago at 
Aubusson, in the department of the Creuse, the very centre of 
France and one of its least frequented districts. Until very re- ~ 
cently Guéret, the chief town of the department, shared with 
Mende, in the Lozére, the reputation of being the most out-of-the- 
way country town of nominally chief rank in France, and even 
now the department is very sparingly supplied with railways. It 
has, however, attractive and tolerably varied, if not very striking, 
scenery, to which Sandeau was untiringly devoted. [is descriptions 
of it, which in his earlier works are abundant, do not yield to those 
of George Sand herself in merit, while they are less voluminous 
and (in no offensive sense to that great writer) less preten- 
tious. Ile was sent to Paris to study law, and there he fell in 
during the climacterical year of French literature with George 
Sand herself, who had just quarrelled with her husband, and 
sought bread by her pen in the capital. The first of a line of 
distinguished victims, he had more than the honours of priority, 
he had also those of retiring with dignity and honour. He is sup- 
posed to have shared with his formidable and fascinating companion 
the remarkable editorial discipline of Henri de la Touche, whose 
decidedly irritable temper would by the way have been set aflame 
if he had seen himself called ina daily newspaper Henry Latouche 
the other day. The only work which appeared under the joint 
signature “Jules Sand” was Rose et Blanche, wherein is nothing 
extraordinary. But after the xe had separated, M. Sandean set 
to work on his own account. In the next thirty years, though he 
did not emulate the portentous fecundity of more than one of his 
contemporaries, he must have produced at least as many distinct 
novels and tales. He also more than once tried the drama, but 
always in collaboration, and on one occasion he scored a success 
of the very first class with Le Gendre de M. Poirier. It is some- 
times thehabit of dramatic critics to speak of this admirable comedy 
as if it were M. Augier’s only. The author of L’Aventuriére is quite 
rich enough to pay his debts (which, to do him justice, he has never 
himself thought of repudiating), and there is quite enough difference 
between this and his other work to show that the collaboration 
was in the French sense serious. Nor was it the only instance in 
which the two worked together in the same way. But though, if 
M. Sandeau had been the sole author of Le Gendre de M. Poirier, 
he would occupy a rank scarcely shared by any other novelist ex- 
cept Le Sage, it is undoubtedly as a novelist pure and simple that 
he will actually be remembered ; and it was as a novelist that he 
worked during the best period of his manhood. The Empire 
brought him luck; he was, indeed, almost the only man of letters 
worthy the name, except Mérimée and Sainte-Beuve, to whom it 
did bring luck. He was appointed to the Mazarin Library in 
1853, to that of St. Cloud in 1859, to the Academy in 1858. After 
the last-named year, in which he may be said to have lodged a 
diploma piece of the first merit in the exquisite Mademoiselle de 
Penarvan, he wrote little—indeed few literary memorials remain of 
the last twenty years of his life except La Roche aux Mouettes and 
Jean de Thommeray. The latter (we are speaking of the novel, not 
the play) shows distinct signs of failing powers, but La Roche aux 
Mouettes is a delightful book, and, except for one extremely rude 
action recorded in it, is a pattern one for children. 

A certain class of contemporary French writers might say that 
the last description applies to all M. Sandeau’s books, in saying 
which they would, craving their pardon, speak pro sua stultitia. 
There is no need to talk of the latest schools; let us rather 
be happy that there is an opportunity of keeping them out of the 
memorial. But during the whole period of M. Sandeau’s own 
literary activity he had the fate to be contrasted with novelists 
whose colours were much brighter and their design more striking, 
if their art was not finer, than hisown. He could not, or at any 
rate he did not, “ hurl tempestuous glories ” with Hugo or create a 
whole universe of character for the purpose of analysing it with 
Balzac, or reel off romance of unfailing interest by the hundred 
miles like Dumas, or describe and discuss every sight of the earth 
and every question of the day in narrative like his quondam partner. 
He had not the knack of brilliant gossip and humorous sketches 
of manners like Charles de Bernard, or the art of building rainbow 
palaces of words like Théophile Gautier. Even beside a later and 


Pontmartin, who, however high they may be placed among 
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warmth and colour, He lacked, and no doubt was quite content 
to lack, the haut goiit of M. Octave Feuillet, the morality of 
whose heroes and heroines, even when least reproachable, is like 
a haunch of venison in perfection—it obviously will not keep 
a day longer. He must See seemed but a gresdtre beside the 
flamboyant dawn of Flaubert. Yet no one who is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his work (and there are few novelists who are better 
worth reading as a whole) and who possesses any faculty of distin- 
gulching literary excellence is likely to refuse that excellence to 
im. That he is an admirable writer in the strict sense never has 
been denied by any competent judge. Indeed it is very difficult to 
say whom he has left behind whois his equal or his heir in respect 
of French of the less florid sort, perfectly pure of argot, aiming at 
a subdued and sober rather than at a gay and varied colouring, 
but thoroughly expressive, flexible, polished, and easy. A merit 
less likely to be noticed by those who do not pay special attention 
to it is the excellence of his constructive power. It is not always 
a compliment to a novelist to say that his novels are dramatic ; 
but there is a certain common ground of construction between the 
drama and the novel, and this M. Sandeau always occupied. No 
reader of his books is annoyed by defects constantly to be found in 
English novels, and not “ any means uncommonly in French, 
the defects of useless episode and incident on the one hand, or of 
unexplained event on the other} of elaborate juggling which does 
nothing but put off the catastrophe a little longer, or of clumsy 
and headlong hurry which tumbles over plot, character, and every- 
thing else, so as to get to the catastrophe somehow. He is known 
to have been a very careful writer, and despite his productiveness 
(which was, as has been said, considerable -for the time he was 
actually at work) not a rapid one. But, whether he really re- 
sorted to the quaint devices for securing the — at large 
in the capacity of Moliére’s old woman which have been attributed 
to him, and which have been retold by a writer in the Zim, may 
perhaps be doybted. 

Style and construction, however, though their importance can- 
not be exaggerated, are not the whole secret of novel-writing ; 
they are still less the whole secret of novel popularity. It is 
undoubtedly in his choice and conduct of character, in his moral: 
atmosphere and sentiment, that M. Sandeau’s chief distinguishing 
features lie, and that the reason of his being liked or disliked is to 
be found. He is not in ‘the least open to the charge which 
Flaubert (by a signal instance of that physical rather than mental 
infirmity which M. Du Camp describes and accounts for) brought 
against Scott, the charge of pruderie béte. But he is almost the 
sole instance of a French novelist of commanding powers who 
never by any chance seeks his interest in situations which can 
be called immoral, in details that can be called risky, or in 
exploring the rookeries of the city of the human heart. Passion 
even in the restricted sense of the word he “has; any one 
who holds the contrary may be referred to Marianna and 
Fernand. But it delights him but little, and in handling it 
he always deals as the great English dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century dealt. The pity and the ruin, the sorrow and 
the sin, occupy him rather than temptation and the “ solace” 
in Miltonic phrase. Neither, except in his earlier work, is this 
motive a favourite with him, nor can a single one of his master- 
pieces be said to be due to it, unless it be Le Doctew Herbeau, in 
which there is a considerable touch of the humourist as well, 
and which might perhaps be without injustice relegated to de- 
cidedly the second place among his works. The first should rather be 
assigned tu short tales like Le Chateau de Monsabrey and Un Début 
dans la Magistrature, studies of simple situations like Madeleine 
and La Chasse aw Roman, in which unbridled youth is gently 
and adroitly led in the path of virtue by guides as delightful as 
they are irreproachable ; village stories like Catherine. And, 
lastly, a peculiar romance of character, of which he has left 
three remarkable examples—Mademoiselle de Kerouare, Made- 
moiselle de Penarvan, Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. Though there 
is no self-imitation in any of these, there is as much similarity in 
their motive as in their title. In them, and in other stories of the 
same kind, M. Sandeau’s motive is the display, if possible, by 
contrast of some high and noble type of generosity, self-sacritice, 
repentance, loyaity, faith in an idea. How hard it is tu play these 
notes successfully there are few novel-readers but know. How 
successfully M. Sandeau plays them no reader of his whose ears are 
not hard of hearing can dispute. To have been the novelist 
of virtue, and not dull; the devotee of morality, and yet an 
excellent artist, these are M. Sandeau’s just and rare titles to fame 
and remembrance. 


NEW GUINEA. 


Ot of the mass of matter printed in the morning papers 
about New Guinea, it is virtually impossible to sift any- 
thing like a definite answer to one question—What sort of a 


place is this that we are told has been suddenly “annexed” by’ 


an active police magistrate in Queensland? We have much in- 
genious speculation as to the future of New Guinea in connexion 
with the colony and the mother-country. A good deal is said 
of the discovery of the island by the Portuguese adventurer 
Jorge de Meneses in 1526, and of Luis Vaez de Torres, the 
Spaniard, who in 1606 cut New Guinea from Australia by sailing 
through Torres Straits. Dutchmen by the dozen are alluded to 


about this mysterious island ; and a variety of English navigators 

from the days of Dampier down to those of Moresby are also cited 

by way of proving that the country is either a Garden of Eden or 

a huge mangrove swamp over which miasma hangs like a pall of 

death. But somehow Lapend a bewildering catalogue of proper 

names and dates, and a still more bewildering collection of con- 

flicting and contradictory conjectures, we get nothing likely to 

give us practical guidance in considering the question, Is New 

Guinea worth annexing? There are three points of’ view from 

which the discussion of this matter may be approached. Is New 

Guinea likely to be a valuable colony? Is it likely to be useful as 

a strong military and naval outpost of our Australasian Empire ? 

Does it, as has been alleged, give us command of a new and shorter 

trade route through the China Straits, the channel dividing its most 

easterly point from the most westerly islets of the Louisiade 

Archipelago? A very odd circumstance is that a dispute has 

suddenly arisen not only as to whether other Powers have already 

annexed New Guinea, but as to whether we ourselves have not 

done so long ago and then forgotten all about it. This point is 

worth clearing up, for if New Guinea is the kind of territory that 

idle people get intoa habit of annexing and then dismiss from their 

minds as soon as possible, its value asa colony may perhaps be 

problematical. 

There is no doubt that, by what is called “right of discovery 

and exploration,” the Dutch hold the western half of New Guinea 

as far as the 141st meridian of East longitude from Greenwich. 

The learned Baron Melvill van Carnbée marks this tract as Dutch 

territory in the Atlas of the Netherlands’ Indian Possessions; but, 

with the caution he doubtless inherits from his Scottish ancestors, 

he gives no clue to the title by which it has been acquired. It is 
impossible to find convincing evidence, however, that the Dutch 
have now any settlement there. In 1828 they founded one called 

Fort Dubus, in 3° 40’ South lat. and 134° East longitude, but 
abandoned it because of its unhealthiness. The expedition fitted 
out from Amboina tried to establish another at Port Humboldt in 
1858; but when Moresby, in the Basilisk, visited the place in May 
1874, he found no such settlement there ; and when the Challenger 
anchored in Humboldt Bay in the spring of 1875, the attitude of 
the natives was so hostile to white men, that she stole away a few 
hours after her arrival. If settlement be necessary to establish a 
claim to territory as well as discovery, the Dutch have therefore no 
more right to New Guinea than the Portuguese, who stumbled on it 
in 1526, orthe Spaniards, who,under De Torres,in 1606, formally took 
possession of it in the name of the King of Spain, and with it, we 
may add, twenty natives, so that, to use his own words, “ with 
them we might be able to give a better account to your Majesty.” 
As regards English acts of annexation, nearly everything that has 
been written within the last few days is founded upon vague and 
imperfect recollections of some strange doings of Captain Moresby 
in 1874. He believed that, because he managed with difficulty 
to steam through China Straits, he had found out a new 
trade route to Japan. It was essential to the development of 
this idea that these Straits should be “commanded,” and s0, 
on the 24th April, 1874, he landed his ship’s company on Hayter 
Island, and, in the Queen’s name, took possession of it, as well as 
of Moresby and Basilisk Islands, together with what he comprehen- 
sively termed “ various groups of detached islets,” the mest easterly 
specks of the Louisiade. This feat, which most certainly did not 
imply the annexation of New Guinea, he seems at the time to have 
prudently recorded in a private letter, for no mention is made of it 
in his official report to the Admiralty, dated Singapore, 1oth July, 
1874. Bligh, of Bounty fame, unquestionably sighted New Guinea 
in 1792, and, as he took possession in the King’s name of “ every- 
thing he saw” on his voyage through Torres Straits, Captain 
Moresby may be said to have been anticipated in last century. But 
he most certainly was anticipated twenty-seven years ago; for,accord- 
ing to a despatch from the Admiralty to the Colonial Office, dated 
14th October, 1873, ‘‘ New Guinea was formally taken possession of 
by Lieutenant Yule, of Her Majesty’s ship Bramble, in 1846, at a 
point named by him Cape Possession, about three hundred miles 
westward of Captain Moresby’s discoveries.” Bligh may be dis- 
avowed. Moresby’s proceedings may be differently interpreted by 
difierent persons. But this formal annexation of Yule’s cannot 
be explained away. It is recorded under the official sanction of 
the Admiralty, and it places those who are exciting themselves 
over the proceedings of the Queensland police magistrate in the 
ridiculous position of the hero of whom it was vaunted that 
“ thrice he slew the slain.” 

When we attempt to throw light on the question, Will New 
Guinea be a valuable colony? we into a more debateable 
region, that of contradictory conjecture. With the exception of 
D'Albertis, who went five hundred miles up the Fly River, right into 
the heart of the country, and whose report is not at all encouraging, 
nobody has got more than twenty miles inland, so that all we 
know of the islund is a narrow, low-lying, fever-stricken coast 
fringe. New Guinea, however, may be said to consist of a 
great central mass about the size of the Austrian Empire, and two 
tapering peninsulas—one at the North-West, or Dutch, the other 
at the South-East, or English end. Great mountain ranges exist 
in these peninsulas, and it was once thought that the Charles 
Louis range at the Dutch end curved round the middle of the 
island and ran down south-eastwards to join the Owen Stanley 
range at the English end. But D’Albertis in his expedition up 
the Fly River saw no sign of this, so it is now supposed that the 
Charles Louis range turns up to the north coast somehow, where 


in an offhand way as having revealed everything worth knowing 


it perhaps ends in a series of bold clitls breasting the surf of 
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the Pacific. As D’Albertis and Mr. A. R. Wallace very neatly | 
put it, the central mass of the island is probably like Sumatra | 
turned round, with higher mountains, and in the south wider 
tracts of alluvial land and gradually elevated inland plains. Till 
the rivers that are suspected to flow into the sea on the eastern 
coast are explored, it is impoasible to speak with certainty as to 
the fertility of the soil. The contradictory accourts we have are 
due to the fact that diffasent observers have visited the island at 
different seasons, so that where one man reports that the hills are 
beautiful with verdure, and another that they are barren, it 
simply means that.the first traveller saw them first after the rainy 
season passed away, and the other after the sultry season had 
scorched and parched up every vestige of vegetation. Coarse 
kangaroo grass covers the country in some places as far as the eye 
can reach. In the open forest white gum, wattle, and other 
Australian trees stud the landscape. The rank and luxuriant 
tropical growths which fire the imaginations of people who have 
never been there consist of areca palm, breadfruit, wild mango, 
and chestnut, pandanus, crotons of variegated leaf, crimson dra- 
cene, orchids, creepers, and ferns ; and, according to the missionary 
Lawes, they only flourish uear watercourses and rivers, or in 
gorges and ravines of the hills. In the north-east mountain ranges 
Beccari found an Alpine flora, and Moresby speaks of forests of teak 
and sandal wood being in great abundance. Lgwes,a much less 
imaginative traveller, is generally supposed by scientific geographers 
to have hit the truth when he says:—“ Some districts are hungry 
and barren, while in others food is plentiful, yet in all the bill of 
fare lacks variety. One almost wonders what the people live on 
without any corn, rice, or potatoes.” Bananas, however, we 
observe, are admittedly plentiful, and a few yams are grown. 
Taro is abundant in some places, and sugar-cane, pumpkins, melons, 
wild mango, and cucumber “ are found to flourish in others.” A 
great deal of sago, tuo, is made from the sago palm; and the 
native dietary is eked out not only by cocoa-nuts, but by shell- 
fish, lizards, beetles, and, writes Mr. Wallace, “almost every kind 
of large insect,” eaten either raw or cooked, “so that the people 
are never half-starved like the Australians.” The safe conclusion 
is that New Guinea is a poor sort of Brazil or Borneo, which, 
when colonized by Europeans who are liberally supplied with 
native or coolie labour, may yield some nut and palm oil, jute, 
teak, sandal-wood, tobacco, yams, cedar, ebony, cinnamon, spices, 
sago, sugar, cotton, and coffee. Gaudy insects and birds, notably 
the Bird of Paradise, exist in enormous numbers, and the flora and 
fauna are Australian in type. ‘The fisheries for pearls and the 
sea-cucumber (béchegde-mer), so dear tg ghe Mongolian epicure, 
are of course valuable; but beyond that and the traces of gold 
found in the malarial, swampy parts of the island near Port’ 
Moresby, there is nothing more to be said by way of tempting the 
English colonist to brave its hot, humid, and pestilential climate. 
For the rainfall in the wet season averages 34 in., whilst the heat 
at Port Moresby ranges from 73°5, the average minimum night 
temperature, to 90°43 in the shade during February, which is the 
hottest month. 

As to the inhabitants, we have again to deal with the most con- 
tradictory accounts. One set of travellers and mining prospectors 
will describe them as savage cannibals, numberless as the 
sands of the sea-shore, incurably treacherous, and bitterly hostile 
to white men; another as a few tribes of amiable, docile, ease- 
loving folks, full of good humour and good will to us. Com- 
mander Heath, the Port Master at Brisbane, eight years ago,in a 
Report to the Colonial Secretary of Queensland, said that such 
discrepancies may be accounted for by the fact that the natives 
are divided into different tribes, each confined within a limited 
area, and with dissimilar habits and modes of life. We incline 
to agree with him. To us it seems impossible to accept Mr. 
Wallace’s theory that the people of New Guinea are one race. 
The great variety in the shape of the skulls brought home by 
D’Albertis alone seems to disprove this; so does the variation 
in the colour of the skin, which is black in the natives of the 
west, while from Redscar Bay eastward it is light brown. In the 
interior, again, the people in the mountains are intermediate 
in colour, and are quite distinct in habits, Perhaps it will turn 
out that the aborigines are Papuan, but that their blood has been 
mixed with that of various colonies of Polynesian islanders who 
have settled on the coasts. Although they there build their houses 
on piles like the old Lake-dwellers, and live like the people of the 
Stone Age, they have many good points. Their women seem to 
better treated p Gen with most savages, They are excellent sailors, 
make capital pottery, are bold hunters, and skilful fishermen. 
They are sharp at driving bargains by barter—in fact, quick returns 
and cent. per cent. profits are their ideals of trade ; and not only 
do they take great pains in cooking their food, but their tillage, 
such as it is, is careful and intelligent. Their moral condition, 
we are told, is “ deplorably low,” but then, that is what the mis- 
sionaries say. “ are thieves,” writes Mr. Lawes, and he adds, 
“no sense of shame seems to be felt by any of the natives in steal- 
‘ng. On the other hand, Fleet Surgeon Comrie, of the Basilisk, 
who is fairer than the missionary, says that “ when detected, they 
gave back the article good-humouredly, treating the matter as 
rather a good joke.” To be a murderer is to attain tribal distine- 
tion, and their taste for human flesh has been highly cultivated in 
many parts of the coast—a circumstance that does not add much 
to the comfort of the pioneer’s life. Whether they exist in suffi- 
cient numbers to be formidable, whether they can be organized into 
peaceful labourers, whether they are physically fit for plantation 


work either in New Guinea or in Queensland, are points on which 


it is impossible to get accurate information. Dr. Comrie’s measure- 
ments for the Anthropological Society—the only evidence on the 
point worth quoting—seem to show that their physique is good 
enough, They appear on the coast to be active, industrious, and 
temperate. But that they would submit to till the soil or work 
in the mines for European colonists—and if New Guinea is ever to 
be settled it must be under a system whereby the manual labour is 
done by black men under white supervision—nobody dare say. 

As commanding Captain Moresby’s “ new rofte” to , Jam 
through the China Straits the annexation of New‘Guinea is super- 
fluous. The new route—which, though surveyed, is still most 
difficult to traverse, and which leads into a closed unsurveyed sea 
full of treacherous reefs, of which nothing is known—is not a trade 
route at all. Nor are the attractions of the China Straits 
enhanced by the fact that a shipwrecked crew will most likely 
meet the fate of the Chinese emigrants who, when wrecked some 
years ago there, were penned up like sheep by the natives, wuo 
cawe each day and picked out the plumpest one for the table. Tuus 
the main consideration prompting the annexation of New Guinea 
is its use as a military and naval outpost of the Australasian 
Colonies. It has been admitted on all hands ever since this ques- 
tion was mooted some nine years ago, that if any foreign Power 
like Germany, Italy, France, Spain, or Russia were to attempt 
to settle on New Guinea its presence would be istalemntlo 
to the Australian colonies, dependent as they are on the Torres 
Straits for much of their intercommunication. But it has been 
equally admitted that the necessity for annexin New Guinea 
is a Colonial rather than an Imperial necessity, The mother- 
country, in fact, has never swerved from the p sition which 
Lord Carnarvon took up in 1874. He held that it we annexed 
New Guinea so much of the advantage would be Colonial rather 
than Imperial, that the colonies should contribute some share of 
the expense of holding and ruling it. When colonies with a 
revenue of 17,069,015/., and wita an export trade of nearly 
49,000,000]. a year, decline to pay a sixpence of this outlay, 
pe at home are not apt to distress themselves over every 
fresh cry for the occupation of New Guinea in order to 
avert its seizure by Russia or Germany. Men of sense admit 
frankly that whenever the taking of New Guinea becomes a 
vital necessity to the Australian colonies, we must occupy it. The 
only point in issue is when does that necessity make itself’ mani- 
fest. Fortunately we have an excellent principle to guide us in 
that laid down by Governor Sir Hercules Kobinson in his despatch 
to Lord Carnarvon, written from Sydney on 26th March, 1875, 
where he says:—‘If at any time the colonies should feel assured 
that such a scheme is of vital importance to their interests, I 
apprehend they would make but small difficulty about voting the 
money necessary to carry the proposal into effect—even if they 
were not to have any control over the expenditure.” That Sir 
Hercules is right is proved not only by ghe fact that Queeng- 
land, according to latest advices, shows some disposition at 
last to acquiesce in this view, but by the fact that the prin- 
ciple of co-operation in payment between the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments without co-operation in administrative _ 
control is already recognized. The Mint at Sydney costs the 
colony some 15,000/. a year, yet it is managed exclusively by the 
Imperial Government. Though the mother-country contributes to 
the maintenance of the settlement at Somerset, Cape York, in the 
interest of the mercantile marine, it is managed exclusively by the 
Government of Queensland. So must it be with New Guinea. 
The colonists all hold that if New Guinea is annexed the mother- 
country must govern it. From what we have said it is equally 
clear that a settlement there will not for many yéars to come 
pay its way. We thus arrive at two conclusions. If they want 
us to rule New Guinea for them, the colonists must not shrink 
from sharing some of the cost of its government with us. If 
they do so shrink, it is simply because they are not in earnest 
when they pretend that they will be put in dire peril if New 
Guinea is allowed to remain any longer unoccupied, 


ENGLISH GRADUSES. 

d gewe requirement that every man of education should be able 
to write a copy of verses has disappeared, ahd with it the 
Englisa Gradus. indeed many people ars quite unaware of the 
existence of any such aids to poetry. ‘There is, however, a com- 
plete series of such works in nglish beginning in the sixteenth 
century. The present age can only produce Concordances and 
a Walker's Complete Rhyming Dictionary; the former a rather 
dangerous aid to the would-be poet, the latter a cold colourless 
work, little better than Webster turned inside out, from which 
the poetic soul recoils in disgust. The earliest attempt of all to 
ive any instruction as to the making of English verse is to be found 
in a tract of George Gascvine, entitled “‘ Certain Notes of Instruction 
concerning the making of Verse or Rhyme in English, written at 
the request of Master Edoardo Donati,” which forms part of Mr. 
Arber's reprint of the Steele Glass. This little treatise is of great 
interest in showing how English prosody was regarded by one 
who may be fitly looked upon as the first writer whose words and 
phrases have essentially the form of the literary English of to- 
day. His remarks on the English accent and its three forms are 


interesting, but beyond our present subject; we may, however, 
stop for a moment to notice his lament that English poetry has 
become i 


nothing but iambics. “I lament,” says he, “that we are 
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fallen into such a plain and simple manner of writing that there | 
is none other foot used but one”; we have had, he tells us, in | 
times past other kinds of metre, as, for example, 


No wight in this world that wealth can attain, 
Unless he believe that ali is but vain. 


Gascoine evidently had a hankering after Rondels, Villanelles, 
and Canzonets; but the John Bull breaks out when he tells us to 
“thrust as few words of many syllables into your line as may be, 
and hereunto I might allege many reasons, first the most ancient 
English words are of one syllable, so that the more monosyllables 
that you use, the truer Englishman you shall seem, and the less 
you shall smell of the Inkehorne.” His directions for rhyming 
are very plain-spoken. You are to start with the first line of your 
noem, and then to weary the alphabet till a rhyme is found. 
Ceorge Gascoine finishes his remarks by a discourse on stanzas, 
anla few hints regarding what he calls “Ceasures.” The next 
in urder of those who are anxious to smooth the road of verse is 
W. Webbe, 1560, in his Discourse on English Poetry. This 
treatise, with its attempts at translation in classical metres (among 
which is that translation of the First Eclogue so amusingly 
criticized by Mr. Conington), is perhaps the best known of all the 
sixteenth-century treatises on the poetic art. Although we can- 
not enter into the question of “reformed metre,” the Discourse 
has much to interest an inquirer into the archeology of the 
Gradus. Webbe quotes Gascoine, but enters more fully into the 
question, and te!ls us in fact how to make a small rhyming dic- 
tionary. Amon, other works treating of English poetry in its 
Gradus aspect, and written at this time, Gabriel Harvey’s well- 
known Letter, and Putenham’s Arte of English Poetry, are 
especially notoworthy, 

t was reserved, however, to the next generation to produce a 
far more important and more complete work than any of these. 
This was Josua Poole’s “ English Parnassus: or a helpe to Eng- 
lish Poesie. Containing a collection ofall Rayming Monosyllables, 
the choicest Epithets and Phrases: with some General Forms upon 
all Occasions, Subjects, and Theams, Alphabetically digested by 
Josua Poole M.A Clare Hall Camb. Together with a short Insti- 
tution to English Poesie by way of Preface. London. Printed 
for Tho. Johnson at the Golden Key in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
1657 "—or in plain words, a complete Gradus and Rhyming Dic- 
tionary. Mr. Josua Poole, it appears from the preface, was a 
schoolmaster, and issued this work in a great measure for his 
young scholars, in order, as he says in his prefatory verses, that 

In all their sports they might the Poets play, 
And mike the Birch prevented by the Bay. 


Poetry seems to have been part of Josua Poole’s system, which 
system he puffs something in the style in which in the days of 
our fathers the Pestalozzian method of education used to be 
iauded. The “ Institution to English Poetry,” which contains a list of 
“the several kinds of poetry,” including “ Piscatories, Nauticals, 
Memorals, and Frolicks,” need not detain us long. The really inte- 
resting portion of the book is that which contains passages from the 
poets arranged under appropriate headings. This is, indeed, 
‘almost an anthology of Llizabethan verse. Unfortunately the 
names of the authors are not put to the several quotations, but 
there is a general list of the poets laid under contribution. 
This list, embracing as it does Marlowe and Milton, Sir John 
Denham and Spenser, marks strongly the transitional character 
of the period in which the work was compiled. The quotations 
from Shakspeare are numerous, and testify to a fact which ought 
to be more clearly recognized than it is—the continuity of 
Shakspeare’s popularity. It is strange to find a very large number 
of passages from ‘“ Hero and Leander,” a poem which in the next 
generation sank into almost complete oblivion; and it is equally 
strange to find very few from Donne, who, as the chief of the 
metaphysical poets—the school then in vorue—might be expected 
to have figured largely. Two very beautiful stanzas from a poet 
so little known as Sylvester may be quoted to show what pleasant 
things may be stumbled upon in the English Parnassus. Written 
as they were some ten or fifteen years before the close of the first 
half of the seventeenth century, they have still the movement and 
lyric sweetness of the earlier period. They are found in a poem 
quaint in title, Woodman’s Bear,” though Poole 
imself gives no reference :— 
And Aurora richly dight 
In an azure mantle fair, 
Fringed about with silver bright, 
Pearl dews dropping through the air, 
Tlung the gate with golden tissues, 
“Whence Hyperion’s chariot issues. 
Locks like streams of liquid amber, 
Smooth down dangling, seemed to spread 
Hangings fit for beauty’s chamber, 
Curtains fit for beauty’s bed, 
Of which slender golden sleeve 
Love his wanton nets did weave. 


From underthe heading “ Flowers” a delightful list of quaint flower 
names is to be found. “ Maiden-blush,” “ Sops-in-wine,” “ Bear's 
foot,” “ Start-up-and-kiss-me,” ‘‘ Priest-Crown,” Liricumphancy,” 
* Wake-Robin,” “Capon’s-tail” are a small selection, mcst of which 
are new, we should imagine, save to “ horticultural adepts.” The 
ist, however, is hardly as complete as that which Jonson has fur- 
nished in his Masque of Pan's Anniversary. The following is a 
instance of the somewhat overloaded style of conceit in vogue 
about the middle of the sixteenth century; and, though in no way 


equal to the charming passage describing the river in the “ Faithful 
Shepherdess,” is not ungraceful :— 
Mark how she courts the banks, whilst they 
As amorously their arms display 
‘To embrace and clip her silver waves. 
See how she strokes their sides, and craves 
An entrance there, which they deny. 
Whereat she frowns, threatening to fly 
Home to her stream, and ’gins to swim 
Backwards ; but from the channel’s brim 
Smiling returns into the creek, 
With thousand dimples in her cheek. 
There is no clue to the author of these lines, but they are evidently 
of the later Jacobean age. Mention must be made of the Dic- 
tionary of Epithets. Many of these strings of somewhat flat 
epithets are laughable enough; but every now and then they 
have the true ring in them, and serve to remind us how much 
of the splendour of Elizabethan verse rests in the fitness and 
beauty of the epithets. As an example, a random opening 
of the book gives us the following epithets for daisy: — 
“Tufted, studded, golden, vernal, smiling, sunny”; and these for 
the marigold, “ Sun-conrted, time-observing, garden-sun, sun- 
enamoured, dew-drowned.”. The book ends with a quaint appen- 
dix, which contains “forms of commending,” “forms of dis« 
praising,” “ forms of cursing days and times,” and, lastly, a huge 
list of “forms of concluding letters.” In the Bodleian Library 
are two editions of the work; the earlier, that of 1657, which is 
similar in all respects to the one which lies before us, seems to have 
belonged to Dr. Watts, and has many notes, but unluckily none 
of them elucidatory. They are, in fact, additions to the work— 
fresh passages placed under their appropriate headings. From 
this it would not be rash to argue that the Doctor made a poetical 
use of “ The English Parnassus”; he certainly might have chosen 
a worse place to steal from. 
The age of Elegance could not find congenial food in Poole’s 
uotations, and accordingly we find that, with the growth of 
the correct school, came the need of an appropriate Gradus, and 
Poole gives place to “The Art of English Poetry, containing, I. 
Rules for making verses; II. A collection of the most natural, 
agreeable, and sublime thoughts, viz. allusions, similes, de- 
scriptions, and characters of persons and things that are to be 
found in the best English Poets; III. A Dictionary of Rhymes. 
By Ed. Bysshe, Gent. London: printed for Sam Buckly at the 
Dolphin in Little Britain. 1708.” Bysshe’s book is, we may say, 
as good as Poole’s, and a great deal better; that is, the Dictionary 
of Rhymes is more perfect, the rules for making verse are more 
concise, and the selected passages have each their author’s name to 
them. Little need be said about Byssle’s rules for making verse, 
but the following sentence on blank verse deserves notice for 
its naiveté. The whole question of the original structure is 
thus dismissed :—“‘ Blank verse is where the measure is exactly 
kept without rhyme. Shakspeare, to avoid the troublesome 
constraint of rhyme, was the first who invented it.” 

The selected passages, as may be supposed, are drawn very 
largely from Dryden, especially from his Virgil. The passages 
from Hudibras are many and long, and there is a fair number from 
Cowley, Waller, Milton, and Denham, Nat Lee and Otway figure 
largely in the blank-verse selections. The following lines are trom 
‘The Orphan ” :— 

You took her up, a little tender flower, 

Just sprouted on the bank, which the next frost 

Had nipped, and with a careful loving hand 

Transplanted her into your own fair garden, 

Where the sun always shines ; there long she flourished, 

Grew sweet to sense and lovely to the eye, 

Till at the last a cruel spoiler came, 

Cropped this fair rose and rifled all its sweetness, 

Then cast it, like a loathsome weed, away. 
One could almost fancy Beaumont and Fletcher had written these 
lines, they move so simply, so evenly, and have so sweet and 
winning a grace. Bysshe quotes also from Otway the beautiful 
lines :— 

Who can behold such beauty and be silent ? 

Desire first taught us words ; man when created, 

At first alone, long wandered up and down, 

Forlorn and silent as his vassal beasts. 

But when a heaven-born maid like you appeared, 

Strange passion filled his eyes and fired his heart, 

Unloosed his tongue, and his first talk was love. 
This, though not of the highest, is by no means bad blank verse. 
In the first line Otway has used the artifice so often to be met 
with in Beaumont and Fletcher, of distributing the emphasis in a 
hendecasyllabic line, so as to obtain the rythm of an English 
accentual sapphic. There are many passages quoted by Bysshe 
which bear ample testimony to Cibber’s estimate of Nat Lee. He 
seems, indeed, to have been the Prince of Bombast. 

The differences and points of agreement between the two schools 
of English poetry could hardly be put before one with greater foree 
than they are in a comparison of the extracts in Poole and Bysshe. 
Between the two books the gap in thought and expression is so 
enormous that it seems scarcely possible to believe that there is only 
fifty years’ difference between the dates on the title-pages. Yet 
it is curious to notice that Bysshe does not include Pope. Pope 
had really far less to do with the creation of the correct school 
than is usually attributed to him. He found the correct school, 
as we see it in Bysshe, already formed ; his contribution was to 
drive its doctrines and methods well home, 
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THE CRICKET SEASON. 


~~ Cricket Season of 1883 cannot possibly be so interesting 
as that of last year; on the other hand, it cannot be so 

inful. As the Australians are not coming over, we have no 
opportunity of exciting ourselves over a few hard-won victories 
and a number of ignominious defeats. We can profit by the lesson 
of adversity, remember that fielding is in cricket half the battle, 
and frown upon the carelessness begotten by county matches and 

over-abundance of cricket. For the moment the tour of Mr, 

Tvo Bligh’s Eleven may put heart into English cricketers. The 
team could scarcely be called representative ; yet it at least held 
its own with the proud colonists, and honours in this winter 
campaign were very fairly divided. When Mr. Bligh’s Eleven 
set sail, it was reckoned in England that Australian wickets were 
of a character that would favour the English players, Almost all 
our men were free hitters, who play in a spirited style, and who 
are most at home on true and lively wickets. Mr. Leslie, indeed, 
batted last season in a style the reverse of free. For some reason 
his manner had become cautious and cramped, and innings after 
innings bowlers pitched further and further up to him, and he 
succumbed ingloriously to half volleys, In Australia he recovered 
his old schoolboy freedom which we used to admire when, in the 
Rugby Eleven, he hit the bowling of Marlborough all over the 
ground at Lord’s, Mr. Read, Mr. Tylecote, the Messrs. Studd, 
Mr. Steel, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Bligh were all notoriously rapid 
run-getters, as is Barnes. Had the weather in Australia been as 
brilliant as the usual summers of the antipodes, and the wickets con- 
sequently as trustworthy as usual, our men would have gathered even 
more laurels. But the climate played several tricks. In the terrible 
one-innings defeat by the ya a of Victoria, wet weather was 
the chiet ally of the colonists, They had perhaps some atmo- 
spheric luck in our first defeat by Mr. Murdoch’s Eleven, that 
defeat which was telegraphed as a victory. But the whole colony 
of Australia beat Mr. Bligh’s Eleven (by four wickets) fairly and 
on their merits, in spite of the plucky and praiseworthy innings of 
Mr. Steel. In spite of our colonial successes, and of calamity 
twice inflicted on Mr. Murdoch’s Eleven, this match, on the 
whole, left the balance of victory with the Australians. But 
the tour proved that, though various local Elevens have excel- 
lent bowlers, on the whole Australia sent us her best men in 
Mr. Murdoch’s team. The famous Mr. Evans, whose absence 
from England has been so often regretted, did not turn out to be 
so very formidable. So evenly need were the Colonial and 
English Elevens that the presence of Midwinter on either side 
might have turned the scales, and Midwinter is about as much 
English as Australian. 

The averages of Mr. Bligh’s team are now published, and offer 
some interesting statistics to the contemplative cricketer. Mr. 
Alan Steel has carried off the double honours of ball and bat, and 
seems to have wrested from Mr. C, T. Studd the praise of being 
the best man all round, and the probable successor of the un- 
defeated W. G. In eleven-a-side matches Mr. Steel bas an 
average of forty-one runs an innings, ten ahead of Mr. Leslie. 
In all the matches, including those against odds, Mr. Steel's 
average is thirty, and Mr. W. W. Read comes next with 
twenty-seven, Mr. Leslie running him hard with twenty-five. 
Barlow, the steadiest of men, and Bates distinguished them- 
selves very usefully; Mr. C. T. Studd and Mr. Tylecote 
could be depended on for valuable scores; Mr. Bligh, of course, 
had not quite recovered the full measure of his strength and 
skill. But Fortune shook her swift wings, and fled from 
Mr. G. 1b. Studd—Fortune, whose favourite he was all through 
the season of 1882, and especially in the University matches 
and in M.O.C, v. Australians. In fielding, however, Mr. G. 
B. Studd won great praise, and singled himself out in a team 
whose bad fielding on one or two occasions threw away their 
chances of success. Why our men dropped so many catches by 
the long wash of Australasian seas it is impossible to say. On 
occasion the Australians were sometimes as careless or unlucky 
here, and the vast prehensile powers o? Mr. Bonnor not unfre- 
quently failed him at short slip. In bowling, Mr. Steel showed 
that he had quite recovered that wonderful cunning of his which 
in three luckless years reduced the Oxford batsmen to the condi- 
tion of the third Eleven of a small school. In his last year at the 
University and in 1882 Mr. Steel did not bowl with quite so 
puzzling an effect. He delivered more fast balls, and perhaps the 
wickets did not suit him so well, or time and practice enabled the 


batters to master his riddles and to understand the varied curve, ' 


pace, pitch, and twist of his very ingenious deliveries. But in 
Australia he secured the best analyses, for we can scarcely prefer Mr. 
Leslie's fifteen runs a wicket for four wickets to Mr. Steel's sixteen 
runs for twenty-five wickets. It is pleasant, however, to see Mr. 

lie once more resuming his studies with the ball, in which 
he was tolerably proficient at Rugby. Oxford needs all the 
bowling she can obtain. Bates came very near Mr. Steel in 
the analysis of the bowling. He is not always good, but 
when Bates's day does come, it is as the infrequent but 
terrible day of our English Mr. Evans. One match Bates may 
almost be said to have won by himself. It was his day, and 
he found a wicket on which he was unplayable. Mr. Read’s 
slows (which do not seem very puzzling to Lockwood and 
Emmett) perplexed some of the Colonists; Barlow bowled very 
well, but Mr. C. f. Studd was by no means so successful as he 
often isin England. It is much to the credit of our men that 
they did so well when their best bowler, Morley, was so frequently 


unable to help them. Morley, disabled by an accident, took bu 

eight wickets in first-class matches. Had the Notts man been 
what he was when he bowled for the Players against Australia at 
the Oval, we might very probably have won every match. But 
the Australians, too, pai not always secure the best services of 
Mr. Garrett, and, we think, of one or two other bowlers, Such 
are the chances of cricket. 

The most interesting match of the season should be that be- 
tween Mr. Bligh’s team and a picked Eleven of England. There 
are plenty of good choices who did not accompany Mr. ey 
There is Mr. W. G. Grace, and — the perennial Mr. E. M. 
Grace. There are Mr. Lucas, Lord Harris, Ulyett, Shrewsbury, 
Peate, perhaps one of the Leicestershire bowlers, Mr. Hawke, Alfred 
Shaw, Lockwood, Emmett, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Evans, Mr. Hornby, 
and plenty of other amateurs and players from whom to select an 
Eleven. The adventurers from Australia have the advantage of 
recent practice and of long association, and, on the whole, if 
Morley is well, perhaps Mr. Bligh’s team looks the better on paper. 
But it would not be disagreeable to see the vanquished victors of 
Mr. Murdoch's Eleven yield to men who have stayed at home at 
ease. 

In University cricket it is never safe to prophesy. To our 
mind Oxford suffers from the possession of too many old Blues not 
absolutely of the first rank, At first the prospects of a side, a 
school, or University seem good when many of the old Eleven 
remain in residence. They have had a year in which to improve, 
and they are far from the age in which each year means a failure 
of power. But every one who has had much experience of school- 
boy cricket knows that new blood is often better than old choices. 
Men do their very best to win their “cap ” or their colours. When 
these glories are secured they often become almost indifferent. 
Again, if there are many old Blues, and few places in the Eleven 
to be filled up, the freshmen and the unplaced seniors of last year 
have no sufficient motive for exertion. They fall into idle slogging 
ways, and perhaps take to loafing on the river. It does not follow, 
of course, that all vld Blues retain their places in the University 
Eleven, but to discard them is extremely disagreeable. Mr. Kemp, 
the Oxford wicket-keeper, is to be captain this year. He is a 
very alert and nimble batsman (to adopt the language of art criti- 
cisin), and can never be accused of lack of confidence. His innings 
last year against Cambridge was extremely meritorious. We pre- 
sume that Mr. Leslie will play, and rumour speaks well of some 
bowling freshmen from Cheltenham and ah who are 
sorely needed. Cambridge has the formidable Mr. C. 'T, Studd, a 
host in himself, with several of last year’s very strong batting ° 
Eleven, not to mention one or two extremely sound cricketers 
among the seniors who last year did not attain unto the Eleven. 
In the matter of freshmen, too, Cambridge has every reason to be 
content. As long as Mr. Mitchell lets almost all the Eton boys 
follow in the paths of the Studds and go to Cambridge instead of 
his own Alma Mater, Cambridge is likely to have the best chance 
by dry land in exchange for her “loss of her maritime supremacy.” 

About county cricket it is of course impossible to prophesy. 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Notts seem, as usual, to have the best 
chances for the championship. Yorkshire and Notts need a little 
new blood, though most of their veterans are still tall men of their 
hands. With Mr. Hornby, Barlow, and Mr. Steel, Lancashire 
will prove hard to beat, especially as one or two excellent bowlers 
decorate the tail of the Eleven. Gloucestershire has had her day ; 
Midwinter has returned to Australia, and, short of some amazing 
rejuvenescence in the Graces, we can hardly expect Mr. Moberley 
and Mr. Townshend to keep the amateur county in the very fore- 
most flight. Surrey, with her two Reads, professional and 
amateur, appears to be rather on a higher level than Middlesex, 
which, with all its amateur talent, seems to need some 
fessional assistance, and especially requires a good fast bowler. 
Somerset deserves the praise of courage rather than the prophecy 
of success. Kent will doubtless advance in the right path in- 
dicated by Lord Harris, but we see no very bright hope of the re- 
vival of Sussex. Derbyshire keeps her difticult bowlers, like 
Leicestershire, and her more than respectable amateur bats. It 
is to be hoped that the Public Schools Match will produce better 
cricket than it did last year, and there is considerable interest in 
watching the younger members of tho great cricketing families as 
they make their appearance for Eton or Harrow. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 


REAT YARMOUTH —the distinctive epithet being first 
applied in the charter of Henry IIL., to avoid confusion with 

its lesser namesake in the Isle of Wight—is well known as one of 
the most curious and interesting of our medizval towns. Charles 
Dickens, who visited the town in 1849 in company with John Leech 
and Mark Lemon, and received impressions (though more of the 
shore and sands than of the town itself) perpetuated in David 
Copperfield, described it as “ the strangest place in the wide world.” 
Its plan and arrangements are probably unique. The dense mass 
of houses which occupy the ridge of the long narrow peninsula— 
“ lingulam terre” old Camden calls it—once a mere sand-bank, 
“the gift of the north-east wind,” cast up at the ever-shifting 
mouth of the wandering Yare and its allied streams, on which in 
early Saxon days a few fisherfolk spread their nets to dry, and 
erected their poor hovels,a “no man’s land”—lie crowded so 
thickly together that the main body of the old town is absolutely 
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streetless. The only communication across it between the Quay on 
the west and the Denes on the east is by a succession of long 
narrow alleys—the famous “rows of Yarmouth”—threading the 
houses in parallel lines, like the bars of a gridiron. These rows, 
which present a somewhat dim resemblance to the “vicoli” of 
Genoa or the “cali” of Venice, in width from six feet to less 
than half that breadth. In some of the more straitened rows the 
width is barely thirty inches from wall to wall, so that passengers 
of more than ordinary corpulence must either turn back or run the 
risk of being jammed. Opposite neighbours may almost shake 
hands from the upper windows; while billets-doux could easily be 
between Romeos and Juliets without the cognizance of the 
ontagues and Capulets sleeping below. To prevent passers-by 
receiving an awkward blow from a suddenly opening door’and the 
way being temporarily blocked, an ordinance was passed in 1618, 
recalling Hippias’s regulations at Athens, that all doors in the rows 
should be made to open inwards. The upper stories of the older 
houses overhang the passage, and their failing fabrics are every 
here and there stayed up by transverse arches, making the dark 
gangways still darker. fay quaint bits of domestic architecture 
may be hunted up in odd and unexpected corners. But the 
oldest cannot date further back than the time of Elizabeth or 
James I, Medieval houses, indeed, are much rarer here than 
might have been looked for from the antiquity of the town. These 
rows are now chiefly tenanted by seamen and fishermen and the 
poorer classes generally, though the size and stateliness of some of 
the older houses, with their carved wainscots, balustered staircases, 
and fretted ceilings, mouldering to decay, show that they were once 
the homes of a very different class. Close and crowded as they 
are, and far from being too well drained, the Yarmouth rows are 
not unhealthy. The strong sea breeze blowing through them from 
end to end disperses infection and maintains their salubrity. 
We cannot dismiss the rows without mention of the once 
famous “ Yarmouth carts,” which the straitness of the thorough- 
fares called into being. These are long low sledges, with two low 
wheels at the further end, about twelve feet long by three and a 
half feet broad, just of sufficient breadth to allow them to pass up 
and down an ordinary row. They are drawn by one horse, the 
driver standing upright, like a Roman charioteer, and maintaining 
his equilibrium however rough the road or rapid the pace. 

Before the erection of Regent Street (the name marks the 
date) in 1813 the only outlets for waggons and carriages were at 
the two extremities of the Quay. That to the north, known as 
Fuller's Hill, the original nucleus of the town, “ where Yarmouth 
first grew out of the sand,” led to the “ King’s Conge” and the“ Lord’s 
Quay,” where the King’s provost resided to take the royal tolls 
and dues, after payment of which the ships, having unloaded their 
cargoes, received their congé or permission to sail. Anything more 
spacious than a “ row ” was then such a novelty in Yarmouth that 
long after its opening Regent Street was known as “the Street.” 
If in its rows Yarmouth presents some resemblance to Genoa 
or Venice, the likeness in its quays to Rotterdam and other Dutch 
towns is far more real. The late Prince Consort, as we learn from 
the Queen’s Journal, noticed the reseemblance—“ it looks, Albert 
says, like a Flemish town.” The spacious Quay, more than a 
mile in length, declared by Defoe to be “ the finest in England, if 
not in Europe, at least equalling Marseilles itself,” with its double 
row of limes, its well-to-do houses with tall, bow-windowed fronts, 
its long line of vessels, which in old time were moored opposite 
the front doors of the merchants who owned the freight, vividly 
recalls the Boompjes at Rotterdam, The projecting looking- 
glasses which once made the likeness still more real have long 
since ceased to be, though the irons which supported them in some 
places remain, The fronts of the substantial houses which face 
the Quay have been too commonly modernized, but several of 
them are of some historic interest, and exhibit within good 
examples of the coarse richness of the domestic architecture of 
the time of Elizabeth and of the early Stuarts, The most re- 
markable of these old mansions is that now occupied as the “ Star 
Hotel,” once the property of the family of Bradshaw the regicide, 
where the carved black oak wainscotting and embossed plaster 
ceilings are of singular magnificence. Another house, long identi- 
fied with the prince of Yarmouth antiquaries, the unobtrusive 
and industrious Mr, C. J. Palmer, the author of the Perlustra- 
tions of Yarmouth, who has recently died to the regret of all 
who knew him, is of equal, if not greater, interest. It once 
belonged to John Carter, one of the bailiffs of Yarmouth when 
the town declared for the Parliament, and a personal friend of 
Cromwell’s, whose son Nathaniel married Mary Ireton, daughter 
of the famous general and granddaughter of the Protector. A 
well-grounded tradition names a large upper chamber in the 
house as the place where the chief officers of the Parliamentary 
= held the Council at which the execution of Charles I. was 
finally resolved on. Mr. Hewling Lewson, nephew of the two 
gallant and accomplished brothers, William and Benjamin Hewling, 
whose execution at Lyme and Taunton in Jeffreys’ Bloody 
Assize excited such widespread commiseration (himself deserving 
remembrance as the founder on his estate at Gunton of the 

rcelain manufactory whence issued the celebrated “ Lowestoft 

hina”), thus graphically described the meeting :—“ They chose 
to be abovestairs for the privacy of their conference ; they strictly 
commanded that no person should come near the room except a 
man appointed -to attend; their dinner, ordered at four o'clock, 
was put off from time to time till past eleven at night; they then 
came down to a very short repast, and immediately all set off post, 
many for London, and some for the quarters of the army.” 


Nathaniel Carter, from whom Lewson derived the account, was 
a lad of about fourteen at this time, and might well be trusted for 
an accurate memory of so remarkable a conference at his father’s 
house. Other houses on the Quay recall the names of Dawson 
Turner, his son-in-law Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir James Paget, 
and his hardly less distinguished brother the Regius Professor of 
Medicine at Cambridge, the Gurneys, the Buxtons, and not a few 
others whose varied gifts have helped to render Yarmouth cele- 
brated as the mother or nurse of famous men. Towards the 
middle of the Quay the “Dutch Clock,” above the old Custom 
House, still strikes the hour and recalls the time of the religious 
persecution cf Alva, when, as old Drayton has it:— 
The industrious Dutch, 
Whose skill in making stuffs and workmanship is such, 
For refuge hither came, 

and had the old “staple” or woolhouse granted them as a place of 
worship. The custom recorded by Manship, the loeal historian, 
has long since passed away, when “ every Sunday in the summer 
season after evening prayer ended ” the town waits assembled, and 
“ did resound forth upon several consorts of musical instruments 
most melodious and delightful harmony.” The building now con- 
tains a capital Public Library, of more than ten thousand volumes. 

Among the most picturesque features of Old Yarmouth are the 
remains of the black flint walls and tall cylindrical peak-roofed 
towers, which, running seaward from the Bure to the north, and the 
Yare to the south, formed a kind of bow of which the river and 
the quay were the string, protecting the town from the attacks of 
pirates and other marine enemies. These walls with their towers 
and gates were standing when Southey visited Yarmouth in 1798. 
Two years before the sound of cannonading in the offing had 
crowded them with eager and anxious spectators, expecting 
nothing less than a French engagement, who dispersed, relieved 
but somewhat disappointed, on discovering that the cause of their 
alarm was no more than the salute of the Russian ships lying in 
the Roads in honour of the anniversary of the accession of the 
Empress Catherine. The rage for demolition at the beginning of 
the present century swept away the Yarmouth gates and much of 
the towered wall. Several of the towers, however, survived the 
havoc, and long stretches of the wall were left standing simply 
because that was cheaper than pulling them down. These frag- 
ments may be traced nearly through the whole course of the 
wall, often lurking in out-of-the-way and sometimes unsavoury 
corners. Here the wall forms the enclosure of a disused burying- 
ground, the campo santo of the Yarmouth Dissenters; there 
the side of a rope-walk, or of a marine-storedealer’s yard piled 
up with rusty anchors, corroded chair-cables, and other nautical 
refuse. In another place it may be seen doing duty as the back of 
a slaughter-house, or a garden wall, or the base of a herring- 
smoking loft. In Ramp Row—under the shadow of the tall North 
Tower overlooking the Bure, which with its stern sisters served 
as nea for the discomfited Royalists in the early days of the 
Parliamentary successes—squalid tenements cluster along the base 
of the wall, whose tall arched recesses carrying the “alure” or 
walk above have been utilized by their tenants as sleeping closets 
and pantries, and the like. These walls were begun in 1275, 
under a licence of Henry III., and were carried on with slow 
and halting progress, partly by the “murage” impost, partly 
by legacies and private gitts, for a hundred and twenty years 
(the ravages of the Black Death in 1349 caused a long break), 
and were finally completed in 1396, with ten gates and sixteen 
towers, forming, in the words of Manship, “ a fair high wall, em- 
battled and most magnificently towered and trenched, extremely 
comely.” On the outer side it was defended by a ditch, deep enough 
for boats to float on. During the panic of the Spanish Armada the 
wall was “‘rampired up ” with earth on the inner face, creating an 
almost impregnable barrier, but blocking up the lower range of 
splayed om gas which pierced the wall within each recess for 
the use of the crossbowmen. 

At the northern extremity of the vast market place, exceeded in 
area by few in England, stands the parish church, approached by 
avenues of limes, appropriately dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of mariners and fishermen. Yarmouth people are very proud of 
their church, on which they have spent and are still spending large 
sums for much-needed repair and restoration. Nor is this pride a 
groundless one, for although the fabric must be confessed to be 
more conspicuous for size than for beauty of architecture or har- 
mony of proportions, it is certainly a very remarkable edifice. 
According to Sir Edmund Beckett's very convenient table of 
dimensions appended to his Book on Building, which gives its 
area as 23,085 square feet, it is absolutely the largest in area of all 
purely parochial churches in England—excluding minsters such as 
Beverley and 'Tewkesbury—and surpasses several cathedrals. Fall- 
ing a very little short of Rochester Cathedral, it exceeds that of 
Bristol, even in its completed state, and still more decidedly St. 
David’s and Southwell. Of parish churches, St. Michael’s, 
Coventry, comes nearest to it. But Yarmouth can show a 
thousand more square feet of area than even that vast church, and 
exceeds both those of Boston and Newcastle—now raised to 
cathedral rank without gaining due cathedral dignity of archi- 
tecture—by nearly three thousand feet. Before the incumbency 
of the Rev. H. Mackenzie, the late Bishop Suffragan of Notting- 
ham, the only parts of its enormous area which were used for con- 
gregational purposes were the nave and south aisle. All the rest 
of the church was partitioned off and stood empty, desolate, and 

ualid, and hastening to decay. The east gable had actually been 
allowed to full down, and the chancel had been shortened. Owing 
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to Mr. Mackenzie's exertions, the whole immense area was thrown 
jnto one, and as many as 4,000 persons can now be accommodated on 
the floor of the church. The congregations not unfrequently reach 
that number, while on high-days, when it is the time-honoured 
custom for the parishioners generally to worship in their Mother 
Church—Yarmouth still forming one parish, admirably worked on 
the Minster system, with chapels-of-ease served by curates, instead 
of being broken up into poverty-stricken independent districts—the 
communicants at a single celebration often exceed a thousand. 
That every part of the enormous area may be commanded by the 
preacher, the present vicar has erected a kind of tribune, sur- 
rounding the north-west pier of the crossing, by way of pulpit. 
The idea was suggested by the noble bronze pulpits at Milan 
Cathedral. As in those, the preacher is able to walk about and 
address various portions of his auditory successively. The experi- 
ment is a novel one, and one requiring peculiar powers of voice, 
style, and manner, to render it as successful as it certainly is at 
Yarmouth. 

Yarmouth Church owes its vast and somewhat unwieldy size 
to the addition in the thirteenth and early-fourteenth centuries 
of two huge aisles, for the reception of guild-chapels, to the 
original cruciform fabric founded by Herbert de Losinga, the 
simoniacal bishop, first of Thetford and then of Norwich, dedi- 
cated in 1119, of which little more than the Norman central tower, 
underpinned with later arches, and some portions of wall, remain. 
The disproportion between the narrow nave and the enormously 
wide aisles, each big endugh for the body of a large church, and 
extending across the transepts to the east end, joined to its general 
want of height (there is no clerestory in any part), gives the 
church a remarkable appearance to which we hardly know a 

allel, But, enormous as the church is, it was not large enough 
for the aspirations of the rich traders of Yarmouth, who in 1330 
planned a magnificent addition at the west end, to be called 
“ the Bachelors’ Aisle,” the cost of which was to be borne by the 
unmarried men of the place. The foundations had been laid, and 
the walls were carried up to the height of some sixty feet, when in 
1349 the Black Death, which, as we have seen, suspended the 
erection of the walls, completely stopped the work. Out of a 
population of 10,000, more than 7,000 are said to have been 
carried off in the one year of the ravages of this pestilence; and 
the living scarcely sufficed to bury the dead. Whole “rows” 
yemained nearly tenantless, the houses standing desolate and un- 
cared for, and sinking into ruin. For years Yarmouth was like 
a city of the dead. It took a couple of centuries to replenish the 

pulation, and its prosperity received an almost fatal blow. Un- 
ike the city walls—which were works of necessity—the “ Bache- 
lor’s Aisle” was never resumed. Its planners and the contributors 
to the work were most of them dead. The church as it stood 
wasall too large for the shrunken congregations. Noone had heart 
to recommence the work. What had been built was allowed 
to fall into ruin, and eventually became a general stone-quarry, 
whenever a public work—such as a haven, a fortification, or a 
church—needed to be built. The foundations can still be traced, 
and indicate a west front of no ordinary size and stateliness, with 
octagonal turrets at the corners, and apa a lofty tower in the 
centre. The loss of a building of such noble proportions, in the 
style of Alan of Walsingham’s works at Ely, which were rising 
at the same time just across the borders of the county, is a reason- 
able subject of regret. After the lapse of five centuries the present 
energetic Vicar is proposing to make the loss good in part, in the 
erection ofa Bachelors’ Tower,” to be crowned with the loftiest spire 
in Great Britain, by the offerings, as of old, of the unmarried men 
of his parish and other places. ‘To carry out this enterprise, if we 

are rightly informed, a “Committee of Bachelors” is alread 
formed, and a small nucleus of the necessary funds has been raised. 
The design is a bold one, but we share the hope that, to quote the 
Vicar’s words, “ Self-sacrifice, as of old, Patience in our work, as 
of old, and Thoroughness in doing our work well, as of old, may 
be so manifested,” that he may see his plan fulfilled, and be 
allowed to watch the rising sun lighting up the cross which is to 
crown the spire, “ the first object in the British dominions of Queen 
Victoria on which it can shine.” A very different spirit now pre- 
vails in Yarmouth from that which reigned when the monumental 
brasses were torn up and cast into weights “ for the use of the town,” 
and the sepulchral slabs were shipped off to Newcastle to be 
fashioned into grindstones, and a plan of James Wyatt's (here as 
everywhere “the destructive”) was entertained of building a 
new church from his designs on the church-plain, leaving the old 
edifice to become “ a picturesque ruin.” Not quite a century ago, 
it was resolved to take down the spire and north aisle, sell the 
materials, and apply the proceeds “‘to the rendering the body 
of the church ond the old chancel a more decent and commodious 
place of worship.” Although this disgraceful resolution was can- 
celled, the reprieve of the spire was but short. Twenty years later 
the old lofty steeple of timber covered with lead, twisted like that 
of Chesterfield, was taken down and sold, and the present mean 
and stunted spire put up by Mr. Wilkins of “ National Gallery” 
fame. About the same time more than a thousand pounds was 
Spent on coating the whole exterior with Roman cement, now 
rapidly peeling off and revealing the time-worn walls beneath. 
ver since 1845 the church has been in course of restoration, 
and it has suffered much of many architects; but the much- 
enduring edifice has, we are glad to hear, been recently put into 
. conservative hands of Mr. J. L. Pearson. One of the most 
crying wants is the restoration of the old levels. The greatest 
of the interior is its want of height, and recent exami- 


nations prove that—perhaps to escape flooding from high tides 
—the whole floor of the church has teen ised some feet above 
its original site. The work of disinterring the church has been 


begun, and the improvement is already very marked. 

Of the Priory, founded by Herbert de lida as a cell to his 
great abbey at Norwich, the only relic is the Refectory, to the 
south of the chancel of St. Nicholas, with which it was connected 
by a cloister, the remains of which were only removed in 1811. 
This noble hall, an example of the very best period of Decorated 
architecture, was rescued by Bishop Mackenzie from an almost in- 
credible state of filth and degradation, and converted into the 
sta schoolroom, a purpose which it still continues to serve. 

mmediately adjacent is the Parsonage House, a characteristic and 
happily little altered red-brick house, with tall narrow windows, 
the glass set close to the face of the wall, and scallop-shell door- 
head and other indications of its date, 1718. It has been the home 
of not a few men of mark, including several bishops, and in the 
incumbency of Dr. Cooper, the father of the celebrated surgeons 
Sir Astley and Mr. Bransby Cooper, and of his successor the Rev. 
Robert Turner, received as its frequent guests such men as Can- 
ning, Dr. Parr, Bishop Watson, and Archdeacon Paley, for whose 
reception two large entertaining rooms, quite out of proportion to 
the rest of the house, were built by Dr. Cooper. ‘“ Probably,” 
writes Mr. Palmer, “there is no house in Yarmouth in whicb so 
much hospitality has been continuously exercised.” 

in its ancient “ Tolhouse” Yarmouth can boast of the earliest 
— of municipal architecture in the kingdom, dating from 
the reign of Heary III. The only building which may be com- 

ared with it is the well-known “Moyses Hall,” of Transition 
Norman date, at Bury St. Edmunds, But though this is now used for 
municipal purposes the destination is recent. As its name indi- 
cates, “ Moyses Hall” was one of the strong stone houses erected 
by the medieval Jews in their capacity of money-lenders and 
bankers of the age, to resist the attacks of housebreakers, of 
which we have two celebrated examples at Lincoln. Few 
relics of antiquity exceed this Tolhouse in picturesqueness of out- 
line and architectural interest. An outside stone staircase under a 
ntice leads up to the landing, protected by a projecting porch 
ighted with a double unglazed window, with rich cinquefoil 
cuspings and shafts on the Jambs, The entrance is by a beauti- 
fully proportioned arched doorway, also shafted, with the dog-tooth 
moulding in the lower jambs. A similar but smaller doorway 
with the same decorations was dug out of a mass of plaster a few 
years Bince on the opposite side of the t chamber. It 
would be difficult to point to more exquisite examples of the 
style of the middle of the fourteenth century, the era of West- 
minster Abbey and the Angel Choir of Lincoln, than are afforded 
by these fragments. To the architect they are priceless. The 
hall or great chamber has suffered much from modern repairs. Its 
open timbered roof is hidden by a low, flat ceiling, and it is en- 
cumbered by an ugly gallery for the accommodation of the grand 
jury. Trials of malefactors have been held in this hall probably 
from the time that it was first granted to the Corporation by 
Henry I1I.—the Recorder with the Mayor and Justices having for- 
merly the right of sentencing to death—and they have only recently 
been removed to the newly erected municipal buildings on the South 
Quay. To this hall the meetings of the Corporation were trans- 
ferred from the Guildhall in 1622, and the weekly “ Borough 
Court,” granted by King John, was held, and here many an unlucky 
suitor was, in the expressive language of the locality, “ slumped,” 
z.e. lost his cause. This hall was also the scene of the repeated 
squabbles for precedence between the town magnates and the Cinque 
Port bailiffs, each eager to squeeze himself into the place of dignity 
beneath the Royal arms on the “ cloth of estate ” suspended over the 
raised dais, and to oust his neighbour, of one of which, in 1588, 
an amusing record is given in Mr. Palmer's Perlustrations. ‘The 
Cinque Port bailiffs, insisting upon sitting under the Royal arms 
‘* indifferently ” between the Yarmouth bailiffs, declared that if 
not allowed to do so they would “ incontinently depart”; to 
which their Yarmouth brethren replied, “they might go if they 
pleased, for more room they should not have,’ and bid them “ not 
to strive for so small a matter as a little piece of cloth.” Unable 
to gain their point, the Cinque Port bailiffs fulfilled their threat, 
and “took horse, and lay that night at Lowestoft.” Having 
waited all the next day in vain expectation of being entreated to 
return, they came back to Yarmouth much “ down in the mouth” : 
but seizing the opportunity when the Yarmouth bailiffs were at 
dinner, they took their seat “under the lions on the cloth” and 
held a court of their own, to the infinite mortification of their 
rivals, who asserted “it ought not to have been done.” ‘The 
conclusion of the aflair may be read in Mr. Palmer's pages. 

A very curious and interesting record might be written of the 
varied ranks of prisoners who for more than six centuries tenanted 
the dungeons beneath the Tolhouse, “ perhaps the oldest prison 
cells in use” (till quite recently) “in England.” The names of 
Jesuits, Franciscan friars, Ana os witches, malignants, de- 
linquents to the Parliament, Irish Papists, French prisoners of 
war, &c., illustrate successive pages in our national and religious 
history, and indicate with how t difficulty, and at the cost of 
how much unheeded suffering, liberty of conscience and freedom 
of thought and action were obtained. In Ruskin’s words, “ name- 
less people, foolish people, what you may choose to call them; but 
they sufiered and died for us and for our children.” There is a 
very touching tale of one “Christine, wife of Thomas Church, 
baker,” who in 1597 was “mercifully pardoned” the fines in- 
curred by her for not coming to Church, “ her husband being very 
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r, with eight small children, and she having” been “in prison 
ur years” for the offence. These loathsome underground 
dungeons, devoid of light or air, used till 1705 without any dis- 
crimination of sex, “ without schoolmaster, without chaplain, 
without divine worship on Sundays, without attempt at occupation 
or reformation,” the prisoner’s time given to “ games, playing, 
fighting, and bad language,” and drinking when opportunity offered, 
a literal hell upon earth, are inseparably connected with one of 
the noblest Christian heroines of this century, Sarah Martin, the 
prison visitor. How a poor dressmaker, forced to work hard to 
procure bare subsistence; “a little woman, of gentle quiet man- 
ners, possessing no beauty of person nor any peculiar endowment 
of mind, simply through the power of Christian faith and 
Christian love, and an undying hopefulness even for the worst,” 
without social influence, with little education, working for 
many years unseen and unknown, no titular Sister of Charity, 
but a real one, effected a great “ revolution in one of the 
worst of the common prisons of the country, solving practi- 
cally some of the most difficult questions of prison discipline, 
and weaning back many wanderers to virtue and to God”— 
all this has been eloquently told, among others, by the late Bishop 
Stanley, and need not here be repeated. It was a noble and 
beautiful life, spent in self-denying service to those who had 
no one else to care for them. Yarmouth ean boast of many 
celebrated children, but there is not one of whom she has more 
reason to be proud than the prisoner's friend, Sarah Martin. The 
use of the Tolhouse for municipal purposes having ceased with 
the erection of the new Town Hall, its preservation seemed at 
one time precarious. The memory of Sarah Martin has helped 
to rescue from destruction a building so rich in architectural and 
historical interest. The property is vested in trustees, and funds 
are being raised to repair its crazy walls and render the premises 
serviceable for philanthropic pee and educational purposes, 
and thus carry on the work she loved on the same site. 

A whole quarter of Great Yarmouth remains still untouched. 
Nothing has been said of the Yarmouth of David Coppertield, 
Peggotty, and Ham; the Yarmouth of the sands and the denes, 
and the boats and jetty, and the look-outs and the herring lofts ; 
still less of the Yarmouth of the seaside visitors, with its piers 
and hotels and rows of lodging-houses,, But our article is already 
too long, and the rest must remain unsaid, at least for the present. 


THE PURCHASING POWER OF GOLD. 


T a meeting of the Institute of Bankers last week Mr. Goschen 
delivered an address in which he essayed to show that the 
purchasing power of gold has increased largely during the past 
ten years, that in consequence there has been a fall in prices 
generally, which has adversely affected trade, but that probably 
the fall will be arrested at a certain point, and that then, when 
trade has accommodated itself to the new level of prices, the 
world will be as well off as it was before. Mr. Goschen based his 
argument upon the fact that during the past ten years Germany, 
the United States, and Italy, none of which previously for some 
years had had gold in circulation, have withdrawn about 200 
millions sterling in gold from the rest of the world. He argued that 
as a result the old gold-using countries have had to contract their 
metallic circulation very largely, and that the effect has been a 
fall in prices. Mr. Goschen appears to us to have somewhat 
exaggerated the amount of gold taken by the three countries 
named, but it is not worth while to enter into that point, 
since it cannot be disputed that these three countries have taken 
from 150 to 200 millions sterling in gold, and that ten years ago 
they had no gold in circulation, if we except the Pacitic States 
and Territories of the United States. Moreover, it is true, as Mr. 
Goschen stated, that the gold production of the world is now 
about 20 millions a year; that perhaps one-half of this produc- 
tion is used in the arts, and that therefore there is only about 10 
millions a year available for making good the losses in the old 
currencies of the world, and supplying currencies to countries 
beginning to use gold. It follows trom this that from fifteen to 
twenty years of the world’s production of gold has been taken up 
by the three countries named, and that the old gold-using coun- 
tries have in consequence not only lost much of the gold they held 
ten years ago, but have had no sufficient supply to make up tor the 
natural wear and tear of the metallic circulation. But while all 
this is true, we are obliged to add that Mr. Goschen has failed to 
rove that it has had any serious eflect upon prices. That it has 
had some effect is highly probable; but probability is not proof, 
and Mr. Goschen did not get beyond probabilities. Such evidence 
as he offered greatly exaggerated the effect. To establish the fact 
of a fall in prices he compared the year 1873 with the present 
time, and it is obvious that the comparison is entirely misleading ; 
1873 was the year of greatest inflation in prices the modern world 
has seen. Every reader will recollect how the price of coal had 
risen so high that there were serious fears entertained that our 
coal supply was running short, and that there were dismal predic- 
tions as to the result upon our prosperity. And the inflation in 
prices generally was not much less than incoal, Just now, instead 
of inflation, there is depression. This was pointed out by Mr. 
Hankey at the meeting, and an attempt was made to meet the 
objection by urging that inflations come in cycles of ten or twelve 
years, and that if there is not inflation now it is probably due to 
the diminution in the available supply of gold: But this is beg- 
ging the question, We have no evidence that inflations do come 


in eyeles. The late Mr. Jevons put forward an ingenious theo 
to that effect ; but his theory has never been accepted, and clearly 
is not supported by sufficient evidence. Intlation is the result of 
speculation, and speculation is bred of good trade, which in its 
turn depends upon abundant harvests. When the world is blessed 
by several successive good harvests, there is general prosperity, 
and with general prosperity people are inclined to take a hopeful 
view of everything. They speculate, therefore, and run up prices, 
But for fully eight years now Europe has been visited by a suc- 
cession of exceedingly bad harvests. There is therefore depres- 
sion in agriculture all over Europe, and consequently there has 
not been, and there could not be, any generalinflation. The argu- 
ment we are combating is disproved by the experience of the 
United States and France. The United States have been favoured 
with a series of abundant harvests, and there we have seen a great 
inflation. It was thought that inflation in America would be fol- 
lowed by inflation in England, but it has not been, So, again, for 
several reasons we have had inflation in France, but the fever of 
our neighbours -has not extended to ourselves; while the panic 
in Paris last year, and the breakdown of railway building in the 
United States, have brought on depressions in both those countries, 
and have added to the depression here at home, The comparison, 
then, between 1873 and the present time is utterly misleading. It 
would be as reasonable to infer that the temperature of the human 
body had fallen because that of people in health is lower than 
that of the same people in fever. To prove his point Mr. Goschen 
ought to show that the value of money has decidedly risen within 
the ten years, and that he cannot do. 

That there has been some fall in prices is an inevitable conse- 
quence of the long succession of bad harvests. The purchasing 
power of the agricultural classes all over Europe has been seriously 
diminished by eight bad years, and their loss of purchasing power 
has adversely affected the purchasing power of the whole Kuro- 
pean community. Necessarily, therefore, there has been a fall of 
prices, since the falling-off in the demand without a corresponding 
falling-off in the supply always leads to a fall in prices. Further- 
more, there has been a great extension of cultivation outside of 
Europe. The effect of the panic in America in 1873 was to drive 
multitudes who could not get employment in the cities of the 
Eastern and Middle States to the West, there to settle upon the 
land, and extend immensely the area of cultivation. In the same 
way there has been a great extension of cultivation in Australia, 
South Africa, India, South America, and other countries. Not alone 
has the cultivation of wheat been greatly extended, but there has 
been a corresponding augmentation of the cultivation of sugar, 
coffee, tea, cotton, and other raw produce. We are all familiar 
with the agitation of the sugar refiners here at home, who com- 

lain that the beetroot cultivation has been so extended in 
Surope that it is ruining the cane growers of our own colonies, 
So, again, the cultivation of tea in India is driving the Chinese 
growers out of the English market; Colonial wool has largely 
supplanted European wool; and cotton is being more largely 
grown, not only in the United States, but in other countries 
as well. In short, as we said, the extension of cultivation during 
the past ten years has been immense. It has been due partly 
to the vast emigration from Europe, partly to the opening up of 
new countries by means of railways, partly to the outflow of capital 
from Great Britain, France, Holland, and other old countries, and 
partly to the general spread of civilization and commercial enter- 
rise. Mr. Goschen did not allow for this extraordinary increase 
in the supply of commodities, but that its influence is great is 
shown by the fact that it is chiefly in foreign commodities that 
the fall of prices has occurred. In butter there has been a 
steady rise instead of a fall; in meat also there has been 
no fall; and, indeed, in most articles that are produced 
mainly at home there has been a rise rather than a fall. 
But in nearly every commodity largely supplied from other coun- 
tries the fall has been considerable, clearly showing that one 
of the chief agencies in bringing about the fall is the extension of 
cultivation to which we have been referring. Equally important 
in its influence upon prices is another set of causes which Mr. 
Goschen mentioned only to dismiss. We refer to the improve- 
ment in the means of communication with distant countries. 
Formerly it was necessary for merchants to keep large stocks of 
commodities always in their warehouses, because it took so long 
a time to bring the commodities from where they were grown to 
where they were to be consumed. But now the result of the 
telegraph, the steamship, the railway, the opening of the Suez 
Canal, and similar time-saving agencies is to enable the merchant 
to keep much smaller stocks than he formerly did, and to re- 
plenish those stocks rapidly. He is able, therefore, to employ 
a much smaller capital than he formerly did, and conse- 
quently to work much more cheaply. In other words, he 
can sell at lower prices than he could ten years ago, It 
would have been interesting had a business man of Mr. 
Goschen’s experience discussed fully the effect of these changes 
upon trade, and it is somewhat disappointing to read the curt 
manner in which he puts them aside. But it will be obvious 
to any one who considers for a moment that the effect must 
have been very great. Take, for example, the change that has 
occurred in the mere financing of a trade operation. pee a 
merchant in Manchester, let us suppose, sent out goods to 
Bombay. He drew a bill, and discounted this bill, which 
probably had to pay interest for six, or it might be for 
twelve, months. Now he learns by telegraph from an agent in 
Bombay at what price he can sell his goods, and he either sells 
them beforehand, to be delivered at a stated time, or he sends them 
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out to an agent, and orders by telegraph that they be sold at a 
Live nae en the sale A concluded the money is lodged in 
a bank in Bombay, the banker telegraphs to a correspondent in 
London, and the money is paid directly to the merchant. Thus, 
instead of paying interest for half a year or a year, with perhaps 
several renewals of the bill, the whole transaction is now com- 

Jeted in a month or six weeks. Accordingly expense is saved, 
and the sale can be made consequently at a lower price. And this 
occurs every day in transactions between this country and the 
Far East and between this country and America. 

It will be seen that there have been a multitude of causes in 
operation during the past ten years all tending to lower the cost 
of producing goods, and oeerteney to lower the prices at which 
goods can be profitably sold. It is not, then, enough to show that 
there has been a fall in prices, and also a reduction in the amount 
of gold in the old gold-using countries, in order to prove that the 
former is the effect of the latter. Whether the stock of gold had 
been reduced or not, it is reasonably certain that a fall in prices 
would have occurred from the causes to which we have referred; 
that is to say, from the diminution in the purchasing power of the 
European communities from the extension of cultivation, and 
from the improvements that have been made in the means 
of communication, and in the modes of financing commercial 
transactions. But, further, it would seem that there has 
been a great economy in the use of coin during the past ten 

rs. Mr. Goschen referred to this matter, but instead of 
roducing evidence which would enable his hearers to judge 
whether the economies effected had or had not been sufficient to 
counteract the reduction in the amount of gold in circulation, 
he contented himself with referring to an opinion that England 
had been well provided with banks twenty years ago. An opinion, 
however, is not proof, and no one will dispute that there has been 
an enormous extension of banking during the past ten years in 
the United Kingdom. The late Mr, Newmarch shortly before his 
death drew up an instructive paper showing how great had been 
the augmentation of banks and branch banks in England 
alone during the preceding ten years, The extension in 
Treland has also been very great. Not only, however, has the 
number of banks largely increased, but the habit of using cheques 
has increased still more. Every one who is familiar with rural 
districts must be aware that the habit of using cheques has become 
much more common than it was ten years ago. And if this is so, 
the need for gold coin must have greatly diminished. But it is 
upon the Continent that the economies of coin have been chiefly 
effected. An Italian paper, the Italia, commenting the other day 
upon the facility with which resumption was effected in Italy, 
cited as one of the reasons the great extension in the use 
of cheques in Italy of recent years. It admits indeed 
that cheques are still much less used than in more advanced 
countries, such as England and the United States, but that they 
have become greatly more common than they were within the 

t ten years it affirms unhesitatingly. And if this has occurred 
n & country economically so backward as Italy, it has occurred 
still more extensively in France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. We conclude, then, that Mr. Goschen has failed to 
substantiate his argument. That the withdrawal of so large an 
amount of gold from the old gold-using countries has had some 
effect upon prices is highly probable. But that several other 
causes have been at work, sufficient in themselves to produce a fall 
of prices, is also demonstrable, and that on the other hand there 
have been causes at work tending to compensate to some extent 
for the withdrawals of gold is also capable of proof. It seems to 
us, then, that Mr. Goschen has too hastily arrived at his con- 
clusion, and that if he would really instruct the public upon an 
interesting and important subject, he needs to collect a vast amount 
of Rony bearing upon it, and to collate and interpret them 
nightly. 


RACING. 


HE death of Mr. Stirling Crawfurd was a gloomy prelude to 
the racing season of 1883. Jew figures were better known 

on the English Turf, and his colours have been carried by race- 
horses of the highest class for many years. Racing is essentially 
a selfish pursuit, but on the Turf the same people meet so con- 
stantly, that even those who have never spoken to each other 
consider they have a sort of quasi-acquaintance ; and when a well- 
known character disappears, his loss is often more or less mourned 
by a large number Mr. Crawfurd’s death disqualified 
the first favourite for the Derby. It is much tu be regretted that 
entered for the great three-year-old races should be pre- 
vented froma taking any part in them through the deaths of their 
nominators. Scarcely a year passes in which some famous three- 
peng is not disqualified for the Two Thousand, Derby, or St. 
» from this cause, and it is high time that the J ockey Club 
made some fresh rule on the subject. At the first of the New- 
market meetings the bulk of the late Mr. Stirling Crawfurd’s stud 
was sold by auction. The highest price given was 4,100 guineas, 
for which sum Martini, the five-year-old brother to the winner of 
the Derby of last year, was purchased for the Emperor of 
Germany. The Turf has also to mourn the loss of another of its 
known supporters. The horses were being saddled for the 
Two Thousand, when Prince Batthyany suddenly fell to the 
ground and died instantaneously. For moie than forty years he 
had frequented English racecourses. He had won the Derby 


with Galopin, the sire of the horse that won the Two Thousand 
within half an hour of his death. - Another prominent Derby 
favourite is disqualified by the death of Prince Batthyany. 

The Great Metropolitan Stakes was a very uninteresting affair 
this year. Only five horses came out for it, but it ended in a re- 
markably fine race between Lord Rosebery’s Vista and Lord March’s 
Alizon, the former winning by a head. The City and Suburban 
at one time promised to be the most interesting race of the season, 
Two Derby winners, Iroquois and Shotover, as well as the even 
more famous Foxhall, were expected to compete for it; but it was 
soon discovered that neither of the American horses could be 
trained for the race. Shotover became a strong favourite; for, 
although she had to carry a heavy penalty, it was believed that 
the distance would exactly suit her. Scobell had shown fine form 
already this season in the Lincolnshire Handicap. Sachem had 
been a disappointing horse, having run third for the Derby and 
fourth for the Leger, but he was to receive 16 lbs. from Shotover, 
which seemed to give him a decided chance, Passaic had won the 
City and Suburban last year, and many people thought he would win 
it again. Sweetbread had won the Royal Hunt Cup at Ascot 
from a tield of nineteen horses, after starting first favourite ; but 
he was now handicapped within 5 lbs. of Shotover. Lowland 
Chief carried the heaviest weight of anything in the race; but 
few people thought him capable of giving even so little as a pound 
to Shotover. Gareth was receiving 16 lbs. from the winner of the 
Derby ; but on public form that seemed hardly enough to put the 
pair on an equality, Of the lightly weighted tive-year-olds we 
need only mention Roysterer, who had 7st. to carry. Eighteen 
horses went to the post; and after a tedious delay through false 
starts, they got away about half an hour behind time. Gareth 
made the running as far as the mile-post, where Southampton 
went a little in front of him, Roysterer and Lowland Chief were 
now within a short distance of the leaders, accompanied by some 
horses that do not concern our story. As they came round Tatten- 
ham Corner, Gareth made up ground by running inside the turn 
close to the rails, and again took the lead, closely followed by 
Roysterer and Lowland Chief. When they came into the straight, 
everybody looked for the advent of Shotover, but she was soon 
observed in the background already hopelessly beaten. Scobell 
was now running within a moderate distance of the leading horses ; 
but, instead of rushing to the front, he dropped back exhausted 
about half-way up the straight, As they neared the distance, 
Gareth was Still leading ; but he soon stopped and left the race to 
others. Rdysterer was now leading; but opposite the Stand 
Lowland Chief, in spite of his heavy penalty, made a grand rush 
and raced up to Roysterer. Every stride gave him an advantage 
over his opponent. As they passed the winning-post it was 
evident that the race was a very fine one; but men in the betting- 
ring laid as much as 25 to 1 that Lowland Chief had won. They were 
soon undeceived, however, on this point, for Roysterer’s number was 
~ up first ; and the judge said that the victory had been won by a 

eadonly. Asa matter of fact, Lowland Chief came quite up to Roy- 
sterer within the last few strides, and Gallon then gave Roysterer a 
couple of cuts with his whip, to which he responded very gamely, 
and at the very last moment he again got his head in front. The 
winner, who belongs to Lord Rosebery, had hitherto been any- 
thing but a successful racehorse, but he is as well-bred as the 
most fastidious critic could desire, being by the Derby winner 
Cremorne, out of the St. Leger winner Caller Ou. Shortly before 
the race for the City and Suburban he had been beaten in his 
trial, and he consequently started at 40 to 1. His victory proved 
a gold mine to the professional bookmakers, many of whom did 
not bet against the horse at all, thus performing the profitable 
operation technically known in the betting-ring as “skinning the 
lamb.” The unlucky Sachem was fourth, and the disgraced first 
favourite was absolutely the last in the race, appearing very leg- 


weary. 

In the absence of Macheath it became rather a difficult matter 
to prophesy on the Two Thousand. Upon the whole, Highland 
Chief's public form ap the best of all the horses left in 
the race. In the Middle Park Plate he had run within half 
a length of Macheath after an exciting race, but he was re- 
ceiving 3lbs. from the winner. Chislehurst had been three- 
quarters of a length behind Highland Chief, and he had won 
a couple of good races on other occasions, The Prince had been 
a very fine but backward colt last year, and he was often beaten ; 
but he had won the Rous Memorial Stakes at Goodwood in a 
canter, although he was opposed by a large field. This spring in 
the Newmarket Biennial he had beaten Grandmaster by a head only, 
but he was manifestly short of condition at the time. Export, who 
had started first favourite, was three lengths behind him. Lord 
Falmouth’s Galliard, who had won a couple of good races last season 
and had been beaten once, won a trial this spring, and became first 
favourite for the Two Thousand on the strength of it. Goldfield had 
beaten The Prince by two lengths when receiving 9 lbs. As regards 
the appearances of the principal competitors, the horse critics admired 
The Prince, but did not consider him as fit as he might have been. 
They thought Goldfield remarkably neat, but a trifle short. 
Chislehurst again was a little too short to please some judges, 
although his power and symmetry were universally admitted. 
Galliard was good-looking enough to. satisfy most people, but 
some critics considered his hocks rather coarse. 

There were fifteen starters, and they got off in capital time to 
a good start. Little Martin made the running as far as tlie 
Bushes on Auctioneer, the winner of the first race of the previous 
day. Coming down the hill Galliard rushed forward, followed 
by The Prince, Goldfield, Highland Chief, Chislehurst, and St. 
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Blaise, who had the rest of the race to themselves. In the Dip, 
Highland Chief, St. Blaise, and Chislehurst were beaten, and 
Galliard, Goldfield, and The Prince ran a splendid race home. 
Cannon held an advantage of a neck on Goldfield as he came out 
of the Abingdon Bottom, but as they ascended the hill Archer 
made a brilliant effort on Galliard, while Wood also dashed up on 
The Prince. At the winning-post, Galliard was a head in advance 
of Goldfield, and Goldfield was a neck in front of The Prince. 
A victory by Lord Falmouth is always arate and no one would 
have been more pleased at the success of Galliard than poor Prince 
Latthyany. 

The attention of breeders is always directed at this time of year 
to the performances of the stock ot the principal stallions during 
the previous season. The success of the blood of Hermit last 
year was very remarkable. Thirty horses by this sire won 
races in the course of the season, winning about 40,000/, in 
stakes, or more than a tenth of the entire stakes run for in the 
United Kingdom during the year. His daughter Shotover, who 
won the Derby, the Two Thousand, and other valuable races, 
earned a clear 12,000/, His three-year-old fillies St. Marguerite 
and Nellie won between two and three thousand apiece. His colt 
Marden won more than 3,000/. His two-year-old St. Blaise 
won nearly 3,000/.; and Recluse, another two-year-old, won more 
than 1,100/. Of Hermit’s four-year-olds, Tristan alone won about 
7,0001,; and Thebais and Martini won something like a couple of 
thousand each, The five-year-old Retreat won about the same 
sum, Among the young sires, Hampton was remarkably suc- 
cessful last season. He had five winners, including Highland 
Chief, Rookery, and Ladislas, who won more than 7,000/. between 
them. If Hampton goes on as he has begun, he will distinguish 
himself as much at the stud as he did on the Turf. 

Looking through the general list of stallions, we find that 
Adventurer was represented last season by Adriana, who won 
2,600/., while Balfe was thesire of the famous two-year-old Prince. 
‘I'he young sire Beauclere had a clever two-year-old in Chislehurst, 
who won 1,472/. Montroyd, by Camballo, won the rich Astley 
Stakes at Lewes. The two-year-olds Polaris and Kate Craig did 
credit to Craig Millar. Doncaster had thirteen winners. Dutch 
Skater had only three, but one of them was Dutch Oven, the winner 
of the St. Leger and stakes worth between 7000/. and 8,000l, 
Export, the winner of the Lavant Stakes at Goodwood, did credit 
to Exminster. Only three horses by Favonius won races, but one 
of them was the lucky gelding Friday, who won the Goodwood 
Cup after starting at 20 to 1. Galopin had nine winners, in- 
cluding the notorious Corrie Roy, the winner of the Cesarewitch, 
Little Sister, the winner of the Payne Stakes, and Galliard, the 
winner of the late Two Thousand. Lowlander had twelve winners, 
of which Lowland Chiefand Lowland Duke showed very good form, 
Among the fifteen winners by Macaroni was the famous two-year- 
old Macheath, who won considerably more than 10,000/, in stakes, 
Bonny Jean and Gloucester, also two-year-olds by Macaroni, won 
over 1,000/. apiece. Pero Gomez was represented by a dozen 
winning horses. Nineteen winners were by Rosicrucian. Lis 
three-year-old filly Geheimniss won the Oaks, and several of his 
two-year-olds ran very well, Hauteur alone winning between 
3,000/, and 4,000/. Speculum had eighteen winners, including 
the useful oaaca Goggles, and the smart two-year-old, 
Narcissa. Seventeen winning horses, principally two-year-olds, were 
by Springfield, including Goldfield, who ran second for the Two 

housand on Wednesday last. Sterling had a good two-year-old 
representative in Mr. Crawfurd’s Energy. As many as twenty 
winners were by Strathconan, and his three-year-old Amalfi won 
more than 2,000/, There were only five winners by Wenlock ; 
but his three-year-old Quicklime credited him with more 
than 6,o0o/. George Frederick could boast of a_ brilliant 
two-year-old in Beau Brummel, who won over 2,000/. in a couple 
of races. There was a smart two-year-old last year, too, by 
Young Trumpeter. This was Sigmophone, who won both the 
Stockbridge Cup and the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood. This 
season the stud has been strengthened by several well-known 
horses. The famous Bend Or and Robert the Devil 
are now to compete in the paddock instead of on the racecourse ; 
and Chippendale, after a long and glorious career on the Turf, has 
also been put to the stud. When in the humour, Peter could do 
wonders, and, if his bad temper is not transmitted to his stock, 
he may prove a grand channel for the blood of Hermit. A young 
stallion, untried, but of great promise, has been lost to the British 
stud in Kingdom, who has been pare by the Germans for 
3,000/. On the whole, the English Turf appears more prosperous 
than ever. The sum run for in stakes last year was the largest 
on record, although the number of horses that ran in races during 
the season was the smallest of the last twenty years, 


REVIEWS. 


MEXICO TO-DAY.* 


R. BROCKLEHURST spent seven months, from March to 
October 1881, in the city of Mexico and its neighbourhood. 
He set himself with indefatigable industry to see sights, to 


* Mexico To-day: a Country with a Great Future; anda Glance at the 
Prehistoric Remains and Antigen of the Montezumas. By Thomas 
Unett Brocklehurst. London: John Murray. 1883, 


collect statistics, and to explore antiquities. Everything he saw 
and heard he noted down, and the result is a volume which tells 
the reader as much as any author could have learnt about Mexico 
in seven months, and much more than is learnt by most of those 
who have resided in Mexico for seven years. He visited every 
restaurant, church, shrine, prison, school, museum, gallery, insti- 
tution, hacienda, lake, pyramid, and ruin he could conveniently 
get at. He studied the silver mines of Pachuca, and ascended 
the icy steeps of Popocatapetl. He thus qualified himself to 
write as near an approach to a handbook of the capital and its 
vicinity as is to be found, and in future few travellers will visit 
Mexico without taking this volume with them. And if they find 
the information offered them sometimes rather scanty, they will 
at least find a little about everything. Mr. Brocklehurst is 
never above noticing what seem to be trifles. He records the 
price of his bedroom, the dishes of his dinners, the amount of his 
fatigue, and the state of his appetite. Ile saw much society, and 
made himself so agreeable as to receive a universal welcome. It 
would indeed have been hard to deny a welcome to a visitor who 
was so sae to see the best side of everything. The gorgeous 
chromolithographs with which his volume is adorned may not 
perhaps represent anything that they can recollect to those who 
are familiar with Mexico, but they are undoubtedly likely to put 
an intending visitor in the right frame of mind for enjoying the 
novelties of the capital. Residence in Mexico is generally found 
to be a little trying to the spirits, and the higher are the spirits 
with which a visitor begins the more he is likely to get out of 
his visit. It is cheering beforehand to picture the skies of 
Mexico as blazing with crimson and orange, and the landscape of 
Mexico as massed into solid layers of blue, green, and yellow; to 
learn that the young Mexican ladies dance with solemn and 
stately grace, and to know that there is at least one restaurant 
where there is served the primest possible roast beef together 
with potatoes, which Mr. Brocklehurst himself saw the owner 
selecting in the market with fastidious care. Those who for any 
reason wish to read a handbook of Mexico without any intention 
of going there will find Mr. Brocklehurst unambitious but not 
dull. He passes so swiftly from one subject to another that he can- 
not bore the most susceptible, and he deserves one of the highest 
= that can be given to a writer of travels—the praise of not 

aving made a joke from one end of his book to the other. He 
pokes a little sly fun at the reader with his chromolithographs ; 
but he is content with this innocent diversion, says what he has to 
say, says it pleasantly, and has done with it. 

The curious traveller who sets himself to see all that is to be 
seen in the Mexico of to-day may divide his time almost equally 
into inquiries about modern people, buildings, manners, and insti- 
tutions, and inquiries about the strange people who occupied 
Mexico before the Spanish conquest, and who have left in Mexico 
abundant traces of their buildings, their manners, and their insti- 
tutions. The Americans, who are rapidly overrunning Mexico, are 
commendably anxious to ascertain all that can be ascertained of 
the history of the races who preceded the Europeans in the posses- 
sion of ths American continent. Mr. Brocklehurst was writing 

rimarily for Americans, as there will be ten Americans to one 
Bodiishncn who will want a handbook of Mexico, and he diligently 
set himself to gratify the curiosity of Americans as to the history 
of the Aztecs. With Mr. Brocklehurst’s volume in his hand the 
American visitor will know where to find or look for Aztec arrow- 
heads, pottery, and obsidian ornaments, He will be guided to a 
sight of the best works of Aztec art still extant in public or private 
collections, As to the larger questions which Aztec remains sug- 
gest, he must not hope that Mr. Brocklehurst, or any one else, at 
present can solve for him the innumerable puzzles which will sug- 
gest themselves to his mind. No one has any idea where the Aztecs 
came from, or who they are. Of course they have been identi- 
fied with the ten tribes, and of course they have been dis- 
covered to have talked in roots more or less like Sanskrit roots. 
But this is the common fate of all unknown peoples. A more 
audacious and ingenious solution of their origin is adopted by Mr. 
Brocklehurst, who was told that they probably came from a con- 
tinent now at the bottom of the Pacific. On the whole, however, 
he adds to the puzzle of Aztec history rather than solves it, for 
he tells us that the population of the country of Mexico consists of 
ten willions, three-fourths Aztecs and one-fourth Spanish or mixed 
origin. It would be presumptuous for those who confess that they 
know nothing of the Aztecs todeny that all the Indians in Mexico 
are as good Aztecs as ever existed. But as a humble matter of 
fact the Indians of Mexico consist of perhaps twenty or thirty 
tribes, who look unlike each other, have very different characters 
and customs, and can scarcely, if at all, understand each other's 
language. It is nct unpleasant to turn with Mr. Brocklehurst from 
the mysteries of the Aztecs to the patent realities of the present 
day. The superabundance of ecclesiastical buildings under 
Spanish rule has placed at the disposal of the present rulers ample 
accommodation for secular, charitable, and even heretical institu- 
tions; and, with all their shortcomings, the modern Mexicans have 
devoted themselves with extraordinary zeal to works of charity 
and education. There are some few men of learning in Mexico, 
there are many who have some knowledge of art; and in science, 
if Mexico has as yet done little, it may boast of keeping meteoro- 
logical records which are some of the best in the world. Mr. 
Brocklehurst justly insists on the patient industry of the Indians 
when they are properly guided; and that severe and continuous 
labour is to be bought in Mexico is attested by the success of the 
enterprise for collecting sulphur in the crater of Popocatapetl, the 
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edge of which is 19,000 ft. above the sea. For manufactures the 
Indians appear to be specially suitable, and they will go on all day 
with the unflagging and unintelligent persistency of the machines 
they serve. The traveller may be equally interested in learning 
that the hotels in Mexico are not good, bat still not very bad, 
and that living is dear, but not very dear. Mr. Brocklehurst puts 
down just one of those things which travellers want to know 
when he records that for a little parlour and bedroom, the dirty 
carpets of which he had to remove before he could use the rooms, 
he paid 128. a night. The worst point in Mexico is its 
drainage. It is so situated with regard to the adjacent lakes that 
it is not really drained at all, and receives much more water than 
is pleasant in the shape of periodical inundations. Low fever is 
necessarily prevalent in a town so built, and would prevail more 
than it does were it not for the counteracting influence of the 
pure rare air. The need of drainage is so obvious that for more 
than two centuries the rulers of Mexico have been trying to drain 
it. Enormous sums have been spent in the attempt, but hitherto 
they have been spent in vain. Modern science and capital could 
do the work, and may perhaps do it before long. But until the 
work is done the traveller must remember, or forget, that he is 
living over a gigantic cesspool. ; 

The full title of Mr. Brocklehurst’s work is Meaico To-day: a 
Country with a Great Future; and he writes throughout under a 
strong persuasion that Mexico will soon astonish the world with 
the marvels of its prosperity. Railways will be made, the vast 
productive resources of the country will be opened up, the 
population will be fully employed and will have new wants, 
there will be no revolutions and no danger to life or property, the 
natives will grow up under the beneficent system of compulsor 
education, banks will be founded, and insurance offices will 
thrive. Mr. Brocklehurst saw the beginnings of all this under 
his own eyes. Two new great railways out of Mexico city were 
being constructed ; he saw the rice, the maize, the wheat, the 
coffee. He heard every one purchasing or offering to sell agri- 
cultural machines, he looked at two new banks that had just 
been started, he visited the schools where compulsory education 
was going on. He heard constant talk of draining the city, of 
the Government encouraging European immigrants, of railways 
being planned in every direction, of new harbours being opened ; 
while even a project for carrying ships by railway was treated as 
a feasible sort of thing. But it must not be supposed that he 
travelled merely to puff Mexico. He is quite honest and incapable 
of wilful exaggeration. He is indeed most reasonable in many of 
his statements, and carefully guards himself against claiming more 
for Mexico than seems to him true. When he speaks of the 
disturbed society of Mexico, he contents himself with saying that 
the state of Mexico is better than the state of Ireland, and not 
worse than the state of Russia. He does not think there is much 
danger in travelling in Mexico; but records that he was shot at 
when in the company of a gentleman who was notoriously worth 
robbing. He faithfully describes the elaborate precautions which 
lad to be taken when the pay of the workmen was carried to 
them on a new railway. He owns that he cannot quite see why 
immigrants, with all the advantages of the United States to tempt 
them, should “try the unknown wastes and arid lands of Mexico.” 
If he records the happy experiences of one insurance agent, he also 
records the sorrows of another who did not see how insurance 
was to prosper when those who lived in a healthy district would 
insist on wandering into an renin: | district directly they were 
insured. Nor is he above confessing that, as he lived only in the 
comparative luxury, security, and animation of the capital, he 
might be taking in many respects brighter views than would be 
justified by the experience of those who knew more of the interior. 
Still he retains unmoved his sunny opinions as to the future of 
Mexico; and if the proper limitations are made, he is probably 
right. Mexico has a future; but it will, like the future of every 
country, be a future intimately connected with the past. There 
is no such thing as turning quite a new leaf in the history of a 
nation. The one great fact in the present state of Mexico 
is that the Americans are beginning to interest themselves 
in the country. They have brought much American money into 
Mexico. The Central Railway, for example, the most important 
of recent enterprises in the country, has been made and will be 
made entirely with American capital. Nor is the effect of this 
importation of capital merely such an effect as the importation of 
capital always produces. It has an exceptional importance from 
its being the Americans who bring the money in. The Americans 
will not allow themselves to run the risks to which other foreigners 
in Mexico might be exposed. They will not patiently endure 
their investments being endangered by revolutions or brigands. 
Mexico will be richer use it will be quieter, and it will be 
quieter because it will be under supervision. But it will not grow 
either rich or quiet ina day. The nature of man is not rapidly 
changed even by compulsory education. The ancient tenure of 
land in Mexico is in itself an obstacle to swift improvement. 
Almost all the best soil is in, the hands of large proprietors, who 
are generally absentees, living abroad or in the towns, who are fre- 
quently burdened with debt, and at the best are content to get a 
sufficient income in easy, old-fashioned ways. There are no doubt 
some few enlightened owners of land who are quite willing and 
able to try experiments, but these experiments do not always 
answer, and they find their neighbours slow to imitate their ex- 
ample. The income of Mexico is increasing, and with increasing 
revenue it is able to subsidize railways and will soon perhaps settle 
itsdebt. But in order to obtain this revenue the Government is 


obliged to impose duties which greatly restrict the supply of many 
things ao much wanted’ Tho advance of Mexico is real 
and solid, and may be a steadily increasing advance. The pessi- 
mists about Mexico are much more wrong than the optimists ; but 
the optimists carry their optimism too far when they talk as if 
Mexico had been touched with an enchanter’s rod, and had waked 
up one morning to find itself rich beyond the dreams of avarice. 


TWO NONDESCRIPT BOOKS.* 


bing link of union between these two books is not very easy to 
define in precise words; but it exists, and it consists partly 
in the fact that both are essentially nondescript books—books 
which the industrious persons who classify the year’s literature at 
the end of it would be, if they were as conscientious as they are 
industrious, hard put to it to describe. Mr, Stent’s work is a kind 
of cross between a military novel and a book of reminiscences. 
As for Mr. Jennings’s, it is very hard, even by the most ingenious 
blending of classes, to say what his volume is and what it is not. 
The uncharitable reader might take it to be a number of originally 
independent essays and stories converted into chapters of a book 
by the simple process of numbering them consecutively, and here 
and there adding the scantiest jicelle of connexion. Scraps from 
my Sabretasche is much the more readable because it is the less 
retentious of the two. Mr. Stent, it would seem, served in the 14th 
Light Dragoons (as they were then called) during the Indian Mutiny 
and for some years before it. He had not, like his celebrated pre- 
decessor in the same corps, Mr. Charles O’Malley, the luck to enter 
that distinguished regiment as a commissioned officer, and such 
was his modesty that he tells us he even for years resisted the 
frequent invitations made to him to put the stripes on his arm. 
But he is also careful to tell us that he might have bought his 
discharge at any time he pleased, and that he was a private 
dragoon merely because it pleased him to be so. He appears to 
have later exchanged the English army for the Chinese Customs 
service, and his title-page bears a rather imposing list of works 
relating chietly to China. His practice in these seems to have 
given him a certain facility in writing, and his Scraps are readable 
enough. Mr. Stent’s career as a dragoon appears to have been 
divided between two occupations, or perhaps three, all of which 
would have commended themselves to the regimental historian 
whose work has been already referred to. He seems to have done 
a great deal of fighting and slaying in the Mutiny, and an even 
greater deal of love-making and amateur theatricals in the years 
immediately preceding it. The kissing and killing in the book 
are both on the most liberal scale. Mr. Stent modestly calculates 
that he slew “ more than a hundred” enemies of his country at the 
single siege of Jhansi, and the number of young persons of the other 
sex, English and native, to whom he seems to have paid innocent, 
but demonstrative, attentions can hardly be less. The mild and con- 
scientious Radical who hates to think of anybody being killed 
who is not an Englishman and not fighting for England may be 
recommended not to read Mr. Stent; for there are some passages 
here which will curdle his respectable blood, though the author 
relates his facts and deeds with neither levity nor triumph. On 
the other hand, the description of the game of “ Sally Waters ” 
(of which we own to being ignorant, but which seems to be a kind 
of elaborated and improved version of kiss-in-the-ring) is of an 
Arcadian and Saturnian simplicity which, if not extraordinarily 
refined, is cheerful, and almost engaging. When Mr. Stent was 
not playing Sally Waters, he appears to have been acting with the 
officers of his own and other regiments ; and he charges one regiment 
with having been guilty of churlishness towards him as a private sol- 
dier, and yet a temporary companion, which would pretty certainly 
not be committed nowadays. Much of his Mutiny recital is spirited 
enough, and he certainly may be pardoned for quoting in full the 
famous despatch of Lord Strathnairn (under whom he served in 
all his most perilous achievements), a despatch which undoubted] 
deserves to rank among the most precious documents of Englis 
military history. The most lamely told narrative of the battle of 
Betwa (and Mr. Stent’s is not at all lamely told) is pleasant to 
read nowadays; and the idle mind, speculating on the might- 
have-been, cannot help thinking of what the history of Laing’s 
Nek and Majuba would have been with Sir Hugh Rose still Sir 
Hugh Rose, and in command of the troops he had five and twenty 
years ago behind him, and with Mr. Gindstone as he then was, a 
comparatively powerless member of Parliament. 

. Hargrave Jennings’s ambitiously named book has, as has 
been hinted, by no means the same kind of interest as Mr. Stent’s 
reminiscences of flirtation and tighting. He is very much dis- 
satisfied with the manners and morals of the day, and he has 
undertaken to let the world know it. But, partly because “ it is no 
use producing a book in these days unless it be an amusing one,” 
and partly, it would seem, because he wrote sea stories at an early 
age “side by side with the distinguished novelist, Captain 
Marryat,” he has mingled with his sermons “some interesting 
accounts and narratives.” We cannot conscientiously say that we 
have found the accounts and narratives particularly interesting or 
amusing, though there is no special reason to doubt that Mr. 
Jennings actually has or had some acquaintance with old-fashioned 
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sailors. They are for the most part dragged in altogether head- 
and-shoulders ; and their comedy in particular strikes us as being 
anything but comic. The odd construction of the book may be 
guessed from the fact that its last hundred pages or thereabouts 
(considerably more than a fourth of the whole) consist of a story 
of mutiny, piracy, Flying Dutchmen, and so forth, which may 
possibly have some reason for existence in itself, but which cer- 
tainly has no reason for existence in this book. The shorter and 
earlier stories are for the most, part supposed to be told by members 
of a club, sometimes (though seldom) with some faint show of con- 
nexion with the sermons which go before them. Other things as 
incongruous diversify Mr. Jennings’s jeremiads—sueh, for instance, 
as sketches behind the scenes of a theatre. As for the chapters 
which really deal with the title-subject, their headings are promis- 
ing enough of railing in good set terms. “The generally false, 
affected, and pretentious literature of the present day.” “ Modern 
advertising ; its emptiness, its falseness, its mischief, its probable 
collapse in the future.” “ Law and lawyers; an inquiry into their 
functions, mischiefs, stupidities, plausibilities, and barbarities.” 
These sound promising; but the performance is by no means equal 
to the promise. Mr. Jennings would be a satirist if he could, 
which, at any rate, shows good will. But Minerva has not been 
kind. He succeeds in the not very difficult task of denouncing 
loan offices, and displays a rather unintelligible wrath against the 
— of life insurance. But in the character of a modern prose 

uvenal he can hardly be said to be very effectual, and he some- 
times is very silly. 

One thing, however, must be said for Mr. Jennings. He has 
contrived to write his book in one of the most extraordinary styles 
ever elaborated by a human being. It is not Carlylese; though it 
sometimes bears something of the same far-off resemblance to that 
dialect that the incidents of a nightmare do to the proceedings of 
the day before. Mr. Jennings wants to speak in denunciation of 
daily papers; he accordingly tells us that “their fibres imter- 
penetrate through all the streets, and the important morning and 
evening a ee save the king and master and lord of these 
plains of pulp, the majestic anarch of these fields or provinces, 
of this paper—blossom and bud in inscribed white, waylaying and 
waylaid all over the town, though mainly over the western, the 
talkative stupid parts of it.” He thinks that we are in too great 
ahurry. “The human sentience man was certainly never born 
for this untiring demonstrative rasping-out of his vitality in an 
activity which is grinding, grinding up life itself into so many items 
or points of pain, rousing itself for relief even into fits of delirium. 
For human life knoweth not its own meaning, nor whither it is 
urging in its blind ignorant pursued impetus to something.” Here, 
again, is a truly astonishing piece of word-painting, extracted from 
the already mentioned sketch of the seamy side of a theatre:— 
“ Painfully must he insert himself between scissor-like beams at 
the risk of their sudden closing through him, in some wild 
dream, with the imagined sharp cut of the gleaming glaives to 
make him cry oh; and he must struggle into recesses (in 
each an owl) which the unguided eye would never have dis- 
covered, but through which he is.to find the only sidelong 
frightened outlet of escape. He must peer, with his handkerchief 
over his nose, like some neophyte Rasselas, into grim tanks like 
cauldrons for crocodiles, red-lighted at night from below, and he 
must essay the perspective of innumerable Egyptian-like store- 
rooms choked with forgotten glories of the spectacles of bygone 
times.” Why a cauldron for crocodiles, red-lighted from below 
by night, should seem to any human being to be a familiar illus- 
trative image, it is impossible to say, but Mr. Jennings evidently 
thinks that a crocodile-cauldron is something like a fish-kettle, 
a common object of the kitchen, which all his readers will re- 
cognise. Here is a description of the long extinct male dancer :— 
“ You may also mark (but this only on the Grand Opera stage in 
the former time}, a little removed from the other dancers, but also 
with his interested group of gazers about him, the twists and turns 
and pirouettes of a middle-aged Cupid, as he looks with a cast in 
his eye, costumed airily in sky-blue tunic, and equipped or shorn 
close for the top of Olympus. For no beards—as not being celestially 
pvetical—are allowed to any of the class of Apollo, or the winged 
or the superessentially refined or the poetical.” One might here 
write a volume on the syntax of “looks” alone. But Mr. 
Jennings defies comment, he can only be quoted. Even this pro- 
cess has for physical reasons its limits, and we can but give him one 
quotation more. The following, out of many, may appropriately 
wind him up :—“ Now old and young dandies,” he says crushingly, 
“ do you imagine that all women cannot take your measure at a 
glance almost, and cannot they see, so to say, how many yards of 
affectation or of good wearing stuff go to your making up? 
Women are not the gushingly credulous creatures that man in 
his constant condescension and in his appreciation of himself 
would deem. They know all about the battle of Thermopyle 
a great deal better perbaps than you do. And they can 
tell you perhaps who Cardinal Ximenes was—and this is 
a stretch of knowledge to which by chance you, best in- 
formed man, you may not yourself pretend.” It is pleasant to 
know that Mr. Jennings has a good’ opinion of the general 
education of women, and there is some charm in wondering why 
he came to select that knowledge of who Cardinal Ximenes was 
as a point of special and recondite accomplishment, of which the 
best informed man is possibly ignorant. But neither of these 
things is so pleasant as the attempt to find out by deep and 
= thought in what way a good posting-up in Cardinal 

imenes and the Battle of Thermopyle proves that the person 


posted is not credulously gushing, and that she or he can take 
the measure of a dandy. In problems such as these Mr. Jennings 
is almost inexhaustibly fertile; and though it may sometimes 
cause a slight dizziness in the head, the following out of his con- 
structions of speech and his trains of thought is a mental exercise 
full of stimulus and profit. 


ICE PACK AND TUNDRA. 


Ore book of Arctic travel is very like another. The condi- 
tions of the Polar life and climate make the frozen lands and 
seas more monotonous than even Central Africa. In all African 
books one finds lions, rain-makers, the difficulties of transport, the 
horrors of the slave-trade, and so forth, arranged in different pro- 

tions. But the blacks differ a good deal among themselves, 

me are fetichists pure and simple ; some dabble in Islam. Here 
descent goes by the mother’s side ; there by the father’s, Now you 
find vast homicidal “customs” as in Dahomey; again, as in 
Zululand, you only have the good old English and Hebvew in- 
stitution of “smelling out” witches, Some worship a hill or 9 
bit of bone ; others adore their grandfathers or monkeys. The 
life of the Polar races, on the other hand, whether of Eskimo in 
America or of Tchouktchi in Russian Asia, is all on the same 
pattern. Itis perfectly well known and understood, in all its filth 
andallits Shamanism, and not even Nordenskiéld or Rink can add 
much to what we know already from old Egede. Consequently, 
writers like Mr. Gilder, in his Lce Pack and Tundra, can hope for 
little novelty of personal experience. An Arctic expedition is an 
affair of cold, darkness, dirt, discomfort, which must end either in 
the happy return of the adventurers or in their succumbing to 
the forces of privation, Barentz’s tale is being eternally repeated, 
To have read that old voyager’s story is to know how much dark- 
ness, hunger, fatigue, and frost can inflict, how much men can 
overcome, or die in the effort to conquer, and “being mortals, 
suffer things that had perforce to be borne.” 

Fortunately the recent attempts of Arctic explorers have been, 
if not highly successful and fortunate, at least not fatal. Scurvy 
did not destroy the whole of Nares’s force, The Austrians brought 
back the bulk of their men after terrible trials and adventures. 
Mr. Leigh Smith was not left with his crew to perish like 
Franklin. But Mr. Gilder’s book tells in terribly minute detail a 
history of disaster—the sufferings and death of Lieutenant De 
Long and several officers and men of the Jeannette. The diary of 
the brave De Long is one of the most painful documents that have 
ever been published. On April 2, 1882, Mr. Gilder, Correspondent 
of the New York Herald, being at Yoayaska, found there “a 
packet of mail matter which was to be forwarded to Irkutsk.” 
He was permitted to read the contents, a letter to the Secretary 
of the American Navy from Mr, Melville containing an account 
of the finding of the body of De Long and the diary of 
that unfortunate officer, kept during thirty days of slow 
starvation, from October 1 to October 30, 1881. “ When 
I had read it,” says Mr. Gilder, “I tried to tell the Cossack 
what it was, but [ could not speak. In many passages of the 
narrative I recognized experiences of my own. For the first 
time in my life I found it impossible to restrain my emotions 
before strangers, and buried my face in my hands for ten 
or fifteen minutes.” It is difficult, indeed, to read this dreadful 
story of courage, forethought, endurance, devotion, and of the end 
of all without the most painful sense of pity. Sunt lacryme 
rerum; this is one of the narratives that might move a Stoic to 
tears. 

Without going into the miserable details, which cannot be read 
without poignant regret and a bitter sense of helplessness, we may 
briefly tell once more the story of the Jeannette and her expe- 
dition. .Her history is what the history of the Austrian ad- 
venture and of Mr. Leigh Smith’s cruise might have been but for 
what it seems almost profane to call good luck. Mr. Gilder’s 
narrative is based on the journal kept by Captain De Long during 
the voyage, and on the statement made to him by Nindermann 
and Noros, the two survivors of the captain’s boat. All the other 
members of the boat’s crew perished with De Long. ‘The 
Jeannette left San Francisco July 8, 1879. Within two months 
of her sailing she got into the ice-pack. She was frozen in before 
the end of November, she never won her way out, and she 
sank on June 13, 1881. It is after the sinking of the v 
that the terrible interest of the story begins. The food rescued 
seems to have been insuflicient in quantity for the needs of 
the crew, which had to make its way back over ice and half 
frozen water to the habitations of men. ‘There were, in 
rough numbers, about 5,000 Ibs. of pemmican, 1,300 lbs. of 
hard bread, 260 gallons of alcohol,.100 lbs. of tea, 150 lbs. of 
Liebig’s extract of beef, with other preserved meats, vegetables, 
tobacco, and other provisions, “ Everybody was bright and cheer- 
ful, with plenty to eat, and plenty of clothes.” On June 15 the 
provisions were divided among the five.sleds. On June 18 they 
started for the southward. Almost at once lighter loads and more 
frequent journeys became necessary. The kind of travelling, with 
its enormous fatigues, is known to all readers of the Austrian 
narrative. “ Half a mile in ten hours’ hard work” is an example 
of the pace which was made in the retreat. On June 25th came & 


* Ice Pack and Tundra: an Account of the Search for the “ Jeannette,” 
and a Sledge Journey through Siberia. By W. H. Gilder. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
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gad discovery. “ To start in 77° 18’ North, travel south a week, 
and then find oneself twenty-eight miles further north than the 
starting point, is enough to make one thoughtful and anxious.” 
The object was now to take the shortest cut to the edge of the 
ice, which was so rapidly drifting away from the world into the 
empty and frozen Polar seas. On July 4th, that great American 
festival, De Long says sadly that, apart from his duty, “it would 
have made but little difference if he had gone down with the 
ship.” Some game was shot, and added to the provisions, 
and, on July 29, the crew reached “ Bennett's Island,” which 
they “added to American soil.” They worked on thence to 
Semenoffski Island, and so to the mouth of the Lena, where the 
boats parted company. De Long’s crew was never to reach the 
habitations of men, but two of the company, sent out on a forlorn 
uest of food and aid, reached a Tchouktchi settlement, and 
escaped with their lives. It was on September 12, according to 
Nindermann, one of the two survivors, that the whale boat and 
the second cutter, the swiftest sailers, passed out of sight. The 
mast and sail of De Long’s boat were carried away; a hammock 
and an old sleigh cover were used for a jury sail. Finally, by 
reason of shoal water, the boat could no longer be forced on and a 
landing had to be made. The worst of the evil days began with 
October; by the last of October all was over; the pencil dropped 
from De Long’s fingers, and was found beside him and the open 
note-book, in which the latest records were all of death. To that 
terrible diary the reader may turn ; we confess that we have not the 
heart to dwell on the sufferings of the crew, and on such records 
as “dinner—one ounce of alcohol in a pot of tea.” On Sunday, 
October 9, Nindermann and Noros were sent ahead for relief. 
They walked out into that trackless and squalid waste of snow, 
ice, and mud, carrying their blankets, one rifle, forty rounds 
of ammunition, and, for sole provision of food, two ounces 
of alcohol! Now even before Nindermann and Noros had 
accomplished their astonishing march, the crew of the Captain’s 
boat, as we know from De Long's last diary, were beginning, one 
by one, to perish from starvation, De Long hoped that 
Nindermann might reach Kumak Surka (twenty-tive miles), and 
return with food in four days, or Ajakit, forty-tive miles to the 
south of Kumak Surka, might possibly be reached. Not long after 
starting, Nindermann fell in with about a dozen deer. It is painful 
to think that Mr. Browning's Donald, or any experienced staller, 
might probably have got within shot of these deer, and, by securing 
food, enabled the party to move southward. Nindermann, though he 
did his best, was detected by the sentinels of the herd. He tired 
three snap shots at them as they ran, from a distance of two or 
three hundred yards. But he missed, as was natural, and with 
these deer went the last hope of De Long’s companions. 
Nindermann and Noros staggered on. “ We had to go whichever 
way the wind blew us.” They were driven two days out of their 
course. At night they dug a hole in the drift with their knives, 
and were snowed up there in the morning, escaping with some 
difficulty. “ We did not use any of our alcohol to speak of; we 
were saving it up as much as we could.” On the evening of 
October 11 they found a deserted hut, where there was some 
remnant of a native food store, refuse, stale fish, and the like. Here 
they waited a day and a half. On the fourteenth they walked 
forth again, facing a grievous south-east wind, that drifted 
snow and sand in their faces and made it almost impossible for 
them to keep their eyes open. On the sixteenth they ate portions 
of their sealskin trousers, and towards evening struck the Lena 
proper. On the nineteenth they ate more sealskin, and were so 
weak that they had to lie down every five minutes on the ice. It 
is reckoned that they had already walked one hundred and twenty 
miles. On the evening of the nineteenth they fcund some 
deserted huts where they remained three or four days, probably 
finding some refuse of old native meals that might be eaten by 
desperate men. They were really too weak to move any further. 
It was apparently the 23rd of October, when, as they were cooking 
their dinner, “ they heard a noise outside the door that sounded 
like a flock of geese sweeping by. Nindermann, who could see 
through the chinks of the door, said, ‘They are deer.’ He picked 
up his gun, and was creeping up near the door when it suddenly 
aunt. It was a Tunguse native, who, seeing the gun in 
indermann’s hands, dropped on his knees, pleading, apparently, 
that they should not kill him.” They were obliged to let this 
man go, and waited for his return till darkness came on. They 
were eating such soup as they could make, when the Tunguse 
returned with two other natives and five reindeer teams, and 
some frozen fish, “ We went for the fish.” By the twenty- 
fourth Nindermann and Noros were safe at Kumak Surka, Then 
came the efforts to make the natives understand the straits 
in which De Long’s party was. But the ‘unguses either did 
not understand, or would not take the trouble to set forth 
in reindeer sledges, with provisions for the starving men. Had 
been more intelligent and helpful, it seems just possible that 
they might have saved the life of De Long. Nindermann worked 
very hard, by signs and by rough picture-writings, to rouse the 
Tunguses. He was anxious to guide them to Dé Long’s men, 
though he was weakened by famine and suffering from dysentery. 
They would sigh and look distressed when he described the 
sufferings and condition of the party on the delta, but when he 
urged that assistance should be sent to them the faces of his 
were totally devoid of expression.” 
The remains of De Long and his men were found in March 1882 
by Mr, Melville, working back, with Nindermann, on the track he 
taken in his journey with Noros. They now lie on “Monu- 


ment Iiill,” with a great cross above them, buried, like Elpenor, 
“in a barrow on the shore of the grey sea, the tomb of luckless 
men, that even men unborn may hear their story.” 

The tragedy of De Long and his company makes naturally the 
most interesting portion of Mr. Gilder’s book. His own adven- 
tures on the Northward way—the burning of the Rodgers, the 
awful fate of Putnam, drifted away to sea and lost on an ice-floe, 
the circumstances of Mr. Gilder’s journey across Siberia with news 
of the burning of the ship—are all described with plenty of anima- 
tion. Mr. Gilder is very quick, observant, energetic, and not devoid 
of humour. 

His remarks on the Tchouktchis and Eskimo, their resem- 
blances and differences, have some ethnological interest. When 
“this poor savage” (an Eskimo) “saw the scientists (sic) of the 
Corwin coming on board the vessel with their arms filled with the 
bones of the victims of the famine on St. Lawrence Island, he 
was beside himself with horror, and endeavoured to kill himself 
by plunging a knife into his heart.” Perhaps civilized men 
would not like to have seen the remains of the boat crew 
of the Jeannette in the hands of Eskimo Angekoks, the only 
native “scientists” of the Eskimo. Mr. Gilder’s account of the 
Tchouktchis at home is very diverting, though, naturally, nothing 
of importance is added to what Nordenskidld tells us about this 

ople. Mr. Gilder writes like a manly, intrepid, and good- 

umoured traveller ; he does not force the note in what he has to 
say about the tragedy of the Jeannette, and his book is a welcome 
addition to the sombre literature of Polar travel. ‘The illustrations, 
as a rule, are worthy of the volume. The Japanese type of the 
Tchouktchi faces is remarkable. 


ORGAN CASES.* 


HE author of this work, who is a son of the well-known 
organ-builder, has done good service to the cause of art in 
giving prominence to one aspect of organ-building which has been 
too often overlooked in recent days, If the organ as an instrument 
has made signal advances in variety of tone and in mechanical 
perfection, and especially in ourown immediate time, by the appli- 
cation of scientific appliances, such as electricity and hydraulic 
power, its external appearance has very generally deteriorated in 
an almost equal measure, In fact, it has come to be regarded as 
an invaluable means of musical effect, and as an embarrassment 
and eyesore in architectural design. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
importance that those who are interested in the appearance 
of organs should have the opportunity of realizing of what ad- 
mirable artistic eflect the exterior of the instrument was capable 
in the hands of the craftsmen of past times. This is abundantl 
apparent in the numerous examples which Mr. Hill has illustrated, 
having gathered them from all available sources, but mainly from 
Continental churches ; and though his work cannot be considered 
exhaustive, the specimens given include all periods, from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries, and all types, from the 
most severe to the most florid. There no doubt remain some few 
examples, even in England, which he has overlooked, and Spain, 
which would probably prove the richest field of labour of the 
countries of Europe, has been left almost unexplored; but for 
practical purposes the work as it stands is sufficiently complete. 

It will seem strange to the ordinary student of these pages that 
the type of organ-case with which he has been made most familiar 
in modern Gothic churches is conspicuously absent. The reason 
is simple enough. ‘The earliest type of Pointed architecture which 
has been most in fashion of late years supplies no examples of 
organ-cases, for the very sufficient reason that the archaic instru- 
ment of that date had not attained to the dignity of having a case 


atall. It was during the thirteenth century a small and usually 


portable affair, composed of bellows, wind-chest, and one or two 
rows of pipes, and for evidence of its appearance we must look to 
illuminated manuscripts, early pictures of St. Cecilia, and similar 
sources.. Even keys adapted to pressure by the fingers were of 
later invention. ‘lhe notes were some four inches wide, and were 
struck by the fist of the organist, hence called the “ organ- 
beater.” No harmony was used, and the instrument served only 
to lead the plain chaunt or Gregorian tones sung in unison. 
Modern Gothic architecture, taking the thirteenth century as its 
type, and stipulating for uniformity at any cost, has, in ignorance 
or in despite of actual precedent, invented the organ-case which we 
all know, in which ornamental features of archaic type are 
associated with an elaborate and fully-developed instrument—a 
result most trying to the archeological sense. 

This is by no means the only anomaly current in the gg of 
modern organ-cases which the study of such a work as Mr. Hill’s 
is likely to correct, Certain main characteristics are found in the 
earlier examples which influenced the designs of later date, and have 
only been dropped or allowed to become the exception in our own 
day. The most conspicuous of these is the expansion of the organ 
at the level of the wind-chest. The lower portion, which contains 
the key-board, the trackers, and sometimes, though not necessarily, 
the bellows, may be of very moderate width. In an organ of 
ordinary size some four feet is enough. The wind-chest even for 
a single stop has to be seldom less than: seven feet, and there is 
no reason why more than one stop should not occupy the same 
plane. Hence lateral expansion is a matter of practical utility. 


* The Organ-Cases and Organs of the Middle Ages und Renaissance, 
By Arthur George Hill, B.A., F.8.A,. London: David Bogue. 1882, 
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So, too, the upper portion may be brought forward over the head 
of the player, and where the organ stands clear it may be bracketed 
out on all four sides. The large majority of organs were built 
on this principle, which gives lightness and grace to the 
structure, and is admirably expressive of wooden construction. 
It is rather surprising that a form which originated in utilitarian 
requirements, and emphasized the proper expressional character of 
the material, should have been so frequently lost sight of by the 
Gothic school of architects, with whom adherence to structural 
form is a main tenet. ere 

Doubtless the great dearth of ancient examples, especially in 
England, is some excuse for the anomalies we have pointed out. 
The main causes of this deficiency have been Protestant supersti- 
tion during the Commonwealth, the improvement of the instru- 
ment, and the zeal for uniformity of modern restorers. Under the 
Puritan réyime the organ seems to have been a foremost object of 
sacrilege. At Canterbury, for example, the soldiers under Sir 
Michael Livesey, “ entering the Quire, Giant-like began a fight 
with God himself, overthrew the Communion table, tore the velvet 
cloth from before it, defaced the goodly Screen or Tabernacle- 
work, violated the monuments of the Dead, spoyled the Organs, 
&e.” At Rochester, “Sandys and Seaton coming towards the 
church and hearing the Organs, Seaton started back and in the 
usual blessing of some of his Country cried ‘ A Devil on those bag- 
pipes!’” At Chichester, “the commanders having in person exe- 
cuted the covetous part of the sacrilege, they leave the spoyling to be 
finished by the Common Soldiers ; brake down the organs and dash- 
ing the Pipes with Pole-axes scoffingly said ‘ pyark how the organs 
go.” At Westminster “they brake down the Organ and pawned 
the pipes at several Ale-houses for Pots of Ale,” and so on in a 
most nauseating series. Few organs survived this raid, and the 
survivors again were decimated in the following century, when 
the ancient cases had to disappear in favour of enlarged instruments ; 
while it is hard to say how many more have been sacrificed to 
the Procrusteun standard of modern restoration. So clean a sweep 
has been made by one process and the other that Mr. Hill has 
only been able to illustrate three English examples anterior to the 
year 1700, and to mention about as many more. And indeed, so 
far as we know, no single English case of pure Gothic cha- 
racter is still in existence, and on the Continent but few. 

Nevertheless, the large majority of ancient organ-cases retain 
the outline and main characteristics of their Gothic origin even 
to a very recent date. The lightness and grace of the expanding 
shape is almost invariably maintained. The upper portion is 
developed by subdivision into well-proportioned features, the 
larger pipes being contained in elevated members known as 
towers, while the smaller occupy panels placed tier over tier. The 
arrangement of the graduated pipes affords excellent scope for 
varied composition; the shades and wind-chests lend themselves 
to adornment by tracery and open carving. The towers are 
surmounted by pinnacles of elaborate and graceful outline, and 
the shutters, which were a very usual feature in the earlier ex- 
amples, stand out at the sides, repeating in reverse the general ~ * 
of the case-front and affording space for decorative painting. In 
connexion with organs of larger size, a smaller or choir organ is 
placed in front of the main instrument, known in this position as 
the “ Positive.” Features of a purely ornamental character are 
built out at the sides, having the same value in the composition as 
the shutters, and serving to emphasize the expansion of the 
structure from a small base. Of the extreme elaboration of which 
these cases were capable, no better examples could be given than 
those at Chartres, at Hertogenbosch or Bois-le-duc, and at Jutfaas, 
This last, which is of the latest period of Gothic, may be taken as 
the culminating instance of the elasticity and beauty which is 
attainable in these structures, and of the labour which the early 
artiticers were prepared to face in the production of a great 
work of art. ot only was the general design thus beauti- 
fully developed, but each several feature had its special adorn- 
ment. The pipes were often made of costly material, or 
richly embossed and decorated in colour, and the keys were 
set with jewels. At a later date no doubt this artistic 
elaboration was apt to degenerate into extravagance, eccen- 
tricity, and even buffoonery. We find records of organs in 
which “the front pipes were painted with grotesque figures and 
the lips of the pipes were made to resemble lion’s jaws.” . . . 
“The figures of angels played a conspicuous part; trumpets 
were placed in their hands which, by means of mechanism, could 
be moved to and from the mouth. In the midst of this heavenly 
host sometimes a gigantic angel would be exhibited hovering in a 

lory above the organ, beating time with his biton as the con- 
Sacer of this super-earthly orchestra.” “ We had wandering 
suns and moons and jingling stars in motion, cuckoos, nightingales, 
and every species of bird singing, or rather chirping; eagles 
flapped their wings or flew towards an artificial sun.” The old 
organ at Lynn “had on it a figure of King David playing on the 
harp, cut in solid wood larger than life ; likewise several moving 
figures which beat time.” Dr. Donne alludes to these-moving 
tigures in the lines :— 

As in some organs puppets dance above, 
And bellows pant below which do them move. 


These absurdities were, however, but short-lived episodes in the 
history of the art of organ-building. Even to so late a date as the 
middle of the eighteenth century, as in the examples of Dom- 
kirche, Wiirzburg, and Haarlem, considerable traces of truth and 
beauty, inherited from earlier design, are visible, And it is not 


until our own period is approached that a complete breach of 
traditional art in this as in other matters is realized. Thig 
decline, if mainly, is not exclusively, due to our deterioration in 
power of design ; in some degree it results from ignorance ; and may 
so far at least be removed by increased opportunities for the study 
of ancient examples, such as Mr. Hill’s most painstaking mono- 
graph allords, 


THE YOUTH OF RAFFAELLE.* 
A QUARTER of a century has elapsed since Messrs, Crowe 


and Cavaleaselle began their scholarly labours in the investi- 
gation of European painting. Since their first essay in Flemish 
art, they have always remained faithful to Italy, gradually rising 
in their ambition, and Jeaving childish things behind them. There 
was once a time when they did not disdain the brick-red frescoes 
of Margaritone d’Arezzo, coloured like playing cards, and felt no 
fatigue in patiently working out the genealogy of such tenth- 
rate Umbrian masters as Niccold Alunno. In unravelling the 
slight thread of such obscure existences as these they won a 
European reputation, They vied with the Germans on their own 
ground, and descended into even more minute detail than they 
in the patience of their research. Their great work on the painters 
of North Italy, with its audacious examination of the career of 
Giorgione, was a higher, or at least a bolder, flight. It exposed 
them to a criticism which they had avoided before, a criticism of 
their esthetic standard, and the world of connoisseurs was by no 
means unanimous in accepting their conclusions on questions of 
taste. But the spirit of research was with them still; they were 
rotected by their unrivalled knowledge of documents. In their 
ife of Titian, for the first time, they assigned to themselves one 
of those great biographical tasks fur which genius itself is de- 
manded; and though their volumes were received with curiosity 
and respect, it could not be admitted that they had achieved a 
complete success. But the ambition of the authors is unbounded, 
and no one can be surprised that they have launched upon the 
most fascinating enterprise which can tempt the historian of fine 
art—namely, a life of Raflaelle. 

Their first instalment does not leave upon our minds a con- 
fidence that they will succeed in conveying this great task to a 
happy issue. It is not surprising to find that no former work of 
theirs has contained so little that is at the same time new and 
true. When the labours of Passavant were brought to a close, 
almost all that could be done by the study of original documents— 
all, that is, which lay in the peculiar sphere of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle—was done. Since that time, it is true, the science of 
the life of Raffaelle has not been at a standstill, but it has entered 
another and a higher order of criticism. The recording of data 
has given way to the comparison of data, and in this superior pro- 
vince of esthetics it is impossible to give the highest place to 
Messrs. Crowe and Cavaleaselle. Such a work as that lately pro- 
duced under the pseudonym or anagram of ‘Ivan Lermollieff” 
carries with it a greater prestige, its conjectures have more autho- 
rity than theirs. The first twenty years of Raffaelle’s life are 
almost completely obscure to us, and the obscurity is only increased 
by the idle and baseless stories which Vasari put down without 
reflecting upon their lack of plausibility. In dealing with the 
sources of this great master’s training, we need to place ourselves 
in the hands of the most sensitive and learned observer, and even 
then we claim the right, where doctors disagree, of reserving our 
final decision. “Ivan Lermollieff,” whose work we suppose to 
have been unknown to Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, leads us 
along a primrose path of biographical restoration, to the magic of 
which we can scarcely fail to fall victims; but even he, on 
maturer reflection, must be pronounced no more than the most 
brilliant of conjecturers. We propose, therefore, without going 
very minutely into any of the vexed questions of the youth of 
Railaelle, to draw attention to one or two points in which Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle differ from those latest authorities whom 
they have, to our regret, somewhat cavalierly refrained from men- 
tioning. 

It is strange, at first sight, to find them confidently returning to 
what is now pretty generally considered as the myth of Justus of 
Ghent. ‘They hold that in his childhood Raffaelle was strongly 
influenced by the productions of a Fleming, a certain’ Giusto da 
Guanto, who had been invited by Frederick of Montefeltro to 
Urbino to paint a series of philosophers, poets, and doctors in the 
Ducal Library. The fact that Santi has omitted to mention this 
Giusto or Justus in his famous poem has not escaped them ; but 
they have invented, to account for it, a laborious theory that Santi, 
as an Italian painter by profession, was jealous of the presence of 
a Fleming at Urbino, and deliberately omitted his name. But 
Justus of Ghent is no new figure to the students of the works 
of Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, In their Fvemish Painters they 
have exactly sifted the evidence regarding his work at Urbino, and 
according to their own account he was scarcely a figure important 
enough to arouse the jealousy of Santi or the admiration of 
Raffaelle. His only certain Italian picture, the altar-piece at 
Sant’ Agata in Urbino, is a work which very few critics have 
seen, and which none have examined to any advantage. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, however, took a great deal of pains to 
describe it, and they speak of it, in their earlier work, as “ marred 


* Raphael: his Life and Works, By J, A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle 
Vol. 1. London: John Murray, 
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by the total absence of linear perspective”; the “figures have an 
awkward look,” they tell us, and “the features are vulgar.” Such 
was their judgment on Justus of Ghent before it had become neces- 
sary to rehabilitate him as an admirable master, whose work 
exercised a mysterious influence over the youth of Raffaelle. 

It is curious that in the case of Raffaelle’s supposed relation to 
Timoteo Viti, Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle should say that “ even 
anecdote is silent,” since no one can be more conscious than them- 
selves that on this = anecdote, in the lips of Vasari, has been 
singularly vocal. They are, however, of course perfectly justified 
in rejecting without discussion that legend which represents Viti, 
at the age of about thirty, as becoming the humble pupil of 
Raffaelle at thirteen. The relative ages are less extraordinary 
than the positive age of the younger painter, for it may be recol- 
lected that Pesello, at the age of sixty-five, adopted painting as a 

fession under his grandson Pesellino. Our authors suggest that 
Viti and Raffaelle became pupils of Perugino simultaneously, and 
they point to a drawing in the Louvre which, although assigned 
to Raffaelle, is now generally accepted as the work of Viti. It 
seems far from unlikely that the old legend may be correct so far 
as that Viti was settled at the Court of Montefeltro during part of 
Raffaelle’s childhood ; but it seems unquestionable that the attitude 
of any boy of twelve or thirteen, however brilliantly gifted, towards 
an adult painter of position must have been more that of a pupil 
than a master, or even an equal. It would seem that Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle had not come to any conclusion in their 
own minds regarding the early training of Raffaelle, for in one 
place they say “ the deduction is that Raffaelle remained at home 
till 1500,” and a few pages further on they think it “ proved con- 
clusively that he went, comparatively untaught, in the autumn of 
1495, to Perugia.” 

When he gets to Perugia his career is still shrouded at first 
with the deepest obscurity, and we shall not find much new light 
from his latest biographers, Their view of Pinturicchio, that in- 
teresting master who occupies so vague and yet so important a 

rt in the early career of Raffaelle, is conservative and old- 

ashioned. They have not met with, or they take no heed of, the 
patient explorations into the life and work of Pinturicchio under- 
taken by Herr Schmarzow, and they still speak of that master in 
those odd terms of contempt which they may be said to have 
introduced into the world of art. We are not likely to forget 
how great is their prestige in all matters of the scholarship of 
artistic history, or that it is in the power of distinguishing the 
hand of one small painter from another that they have made their 
incipal reputation. Pinturicchio would seem to be a man of 
exactly the calibre which suits their treatment. But we can 
hardly look upon it as ingenuous in them to ignore the much 
higher opinion of his works entertained by other connoisseurs, 
especially as the ignoring of it has enabled them with greater 
facility to develop a theory regarding the Venetian Sketch-Book 
which is, to say the least of it, retrograde. It is, of course, im- 
possible for students so learned as themselves to pretend that the 
original conception of Raffaelle is to be detected in that interest- 
ing volume, worn by rubbing against the pocket of some famous 
master, which has found its resting-place at last in the Academy 
of Venice; but they ingeniously suggest that these sketches, 
which are now confidently attributed to Pinturicchio, are really 
copies made by Raffaelle cen originals by Perugino. We could 
no passage more characteristic of their treatment of evidence, 
or forming a better example of what is new in this first instal- 
ment, than their continuation of this theory :— 

Raphael, however, was not a copyist of Perugino alone. He was 
equally capable of reproducing with ag! the drawings of Gio. Santi, 
Signorelli, Filippino Lippi, Mantegna, Justus of Ghent, Donatello, 
Pollaiuolo, and Ghirlandaio, and no one as yet has been bold enough to 
say that reproductions of this kind in the Venice Sketch-book are original 
works of ions potent masters. It is impossible to predict how far the 
spirit of unbelief which is now abroad may be carried; but it is not 
unlikely that some generation of critics will arise which shall signalize 
its perspicacity by denying that Raphael copied the drawings of 
his contemporaries. But we must not forget that there is one test which 
can always be applied when the question arises, whether Raphael did or did 
not copy the contemporaries of Perugino. Possessed as he was of all the 
peculiarities which mark that master’s manner, his outlines and workman- 
ship were eminently calculated to deceive. But this very faculty tended to 

ray him in imitations of the work of other painters, and it is undoubtedly 
Noticeable in his copies of Santi, Signorelli, and Mantegna. Thus, when 
we look at the Venice Sketch-book and pause before aged St. Andrew hold- 
ing the beam of the cross, which, we can hardly doubt, was conceived 
orginally by Giovanni Santi, the spirit of Perugino seems to linger in the 
form and — of the gnarled drapery. The man-at-arms who presents his 
back to us whilst he holds the staff of his lance and plants his hand on his 
hip, the naked man blowing a trumpet, or the mailed soldier striking at the 

ant in its mother’s arms, every one of them is impressed with the general 
features of pe hy style, tempered in their ruggedness and strength by 


something mild the asperity of the master of Citta di 
Castello, 


The shudder at the spirit of scepticism now abroad in the art 
world is admirably assumed in the beginning of this passage, and 
the latter part of it is both ingenious and suggestive. It is to be 
, however, that “Ivan Lermollieff” would have little diffi- 

be ty in “signalizing his perspicacity” by exposing its critical 
We have read this volume, of the contents of which we pretend 
to make no summary, with considerable interest, and that measure 
of respect which its author's names demand. Until we see the 
further instalments of it we can give no opinion on its ultimate 
Value as a Life of Raffaelle ; but we must be permitted to hope that 
Writers will not neglect or disdain to make themselves ac- 


uainted with all that has been discovered or conjectured about 
aelle and his contemporaries by the latest school of German 
investigators, and will, even if they reject the conclusions of 
these critics, prove to us that they have weighed their 
arguments, 


PELLICCIA’S POLITY OF THE CHURCH.* 


\ \ JE doubt whether the title of this work would carry to 

ordinary readers any very accurate idea of its contents. It 
is either too wide or too narrow; too wide, if it is supposed to 
indicate a discussion of the history and position of the Church as 
a Polity or State, the Civitas Dei; too narrow, if it is supposed 
to exclude matters of minute ritual detail which would find no 
place in such a discussion. The treatise deals in fact with the 
constitution, discipline, and ritual—more particularly and fully with 
the ritual—of the Church, and mainly, though not quite exclusively, 
of the Latin Church. It is divided into six Books, of which the 
first is occupied with the Sacraments of Baptism and Confirma- 
tion and with various orders and offices of ministry in the 
Church ; the second, rather loosely entitled “ of the Sacred Places 
of Christians,” includes an elaborate examination of vestments and 
service books, and especially of the Service of the Mass; the third is 
on “ Oblations and Benedictions,” including a chapter on Tithes; the 
fourth is on the Church Calendar, and has chapters on the Cultus 
and Canonization of Saints; the fifth on “The Judicial Power of 
the Church,” goes into the whole question of canonical penances ; 
and the sixth on “ Marriages and Funerals,” comprises chapters on 
the treatment of the Sick and Extreme Unction. «The range of 
subjects introduced will thus be seen to be a wide one, and Ritter 
—the editor of the latest edition of the original, in 1829, from 
which Mr, Bellett has made his translation—reasonably calls atten- 
tion to “ the copiousness of the matters treated of in it.” He tells us 
that the author was born at Naples in 1744, and was Professor of 
Ethics and Archeology in the University of Naples, where the 
present work was published in 1777. It is, we may say at once, 
a learned and useful one, though much of course which was un- 
known a century ago on such matters has been brought to light 
by subsequent antiquarian research. Mr. Bellett, in a brief and 
modest preface, explains fairly enough the kind of service it 
may be expected to render to modern and especially to Anglican 
readers; on a previous remark of his we shall have a word to say 
presently :— 

The greater our interest in these matters, the more know- 
ledge about them, and the more mischievous is ignorance. @ cannot 
understand the present except we know the past ; and in these days especially 
we ought all to know whether this or that point of ritual, about which we 
perhaps individually feel strongly, is Catholic or not: whether, as being 
Catholic and primitive, its retention in our Prayer Book rubrics must be 
contended for at any cost ; or whether, as being merely local and medieval, 
it may well be abandoned for the sake of peace. On these, and such 
questions, Pelliccia’s work sets us thinking in a right direction. It is a 
manual of instruction necessarily brief, but as long as most of us have time 
to read; and the readers of Pelliccia who wish to pursue the subject 
further, will find, as their knowledge increases by more extensive study, 
that they have not to unlearn what they have learned from him. 

The Lutheran&rchexologist Guericke remarks, “ Pelliccia is the first and 
almost only work that has embraced the whole of archeology in its full 
scientific extent, not confining it, as hitherto done, to the ancient Church 
alone.” But while the book is thus of historical value generally, it is at 
the same time of special interest for the younger clergy. As the author 
often reminds us, it was originally written for candidates for Holy Orders, 
and a glance at its Table of Contents will show how eminently adapted it 
is for this purpose still: in the hands of a judicious lecturer it would prove 
an interesting class-book for students in our theological and missionary 
training colleges, and the translator hopes it may in time be used as such ; 
for though some of the work has interest only for the Christian archxolo- 
gist, a large portion of it forms a sort of “ Annotated Prayer Book” of the 
universal Church. It is thus a manual of instruction specially suitable as 
a text-book for ordination candidates, and as an introduction to the study 
of ecclesiastical history ; interesting in proportion as we realize our union 
with the whole of the Eastern and Western Church, past as well as present, 
and remember that what is obsolete to us (as, e.g., in the Confirmation 
and Easter ree is not obsolete to the rest of Christendom, but still 
forms a part of her Prayer Books as it has done for ages past. 


Itis true no doubt, as Mr. Bellett intimates, that a manual like 
the English Prayer-book, which is almost wholly derived from 
earlier sources and is full of historical significance both in what it 
contains and what it omits, cannot be adequately understood or 
intelligently used without some knowledge of the existing and 
ancient liturgies of Western Christendom. And we agree with 
him in thinking that much valuable information on these subjects 
may be gained from Pelliccia. When however he puts forward 
as one special claim of his author's to attention that “ his 
thies are with the whole of the Catholic Church, with the 
Greek and Anglican branches of it as well as with the Roman; 
he thus takes a Catholic, not an exclusively Roman, view of 
things, seldom claiming for any distinctively Roman usage a 
greater antiquity than history warrants”—we must demur 
to this way of stating the case, as neither accurate in itself nor 
quite fair to Pelliccia, while it is likely to repel Roman Catholic 
liturgiolists (who would really find the book very serviceable), 
without being at all necessary for commending it to the notice 
of any reasonable Anglican. The latter would expect, as a 
matter of course, to find in the work of an Italian divine many 


* The Polity of the Christian Church, of Early, Medieval, and Modern 
Times. By Alexius Aurelius Pelliccia. Translated from the Latin by 
Rey. J. C. Bellett, M.A. London: Masters & Co. 1883. 
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— they could not agree with, and would appeel to it 
iefly for information about facts, And here we re “| admit 
that Pelliccia deserves on the whole the praise bestowed by his 
translator on his candour and accuracy of statement. 

But to speak of him as holding “the branch theory” of the 
Church, which no Roman Catholic theologian would acknowledge, 
and which an Italian ecclesiastic of the last century is not likely 
ever to have heard of, is unmeaning. There are frequent references 
in the book to usages of the Eastern Church, though it deals prin- 
cipally with the Western ritual, but of course without any recog- 
nition of the present orthodoxy of that communion; to the 
Anglican Church we have observed no reference at all, and 
Pelliceia probably knew little or nothing about it. The only 
English writer referred to, so far as we have noticed, is Dodwell ; 
but the Index oddly enough, though in other respects a good one, 
contains no proper names, Nor can we follow Mr. Bellett 
in the foot-note he has appended to the passage already quoted 
from his preface about Pelliccia’s general fairness of state- 
ment :—‘ There is one exception to this impartiality (an ex- 
ception especially excusable in an Italian), his treatment of 
the subject of the Supremacy of the Pope.” It was inevi- 
table that a Roman Catholic writer should maintain the Papal 
Supremacy, and in fact Pelliccia’s assertion of it is, as his 
translator admits in a later comment on the passage, a remark- 
ably “temperate” one. He merely says t “the Roman 
Pontiff is, i a@ sense, that Apostle’s (St. Peter's) successor, the 
successor of one who no one lawfully can doubt was chief of the 
Apostles, and whose bishopric was raised above every other.” He 
appeals naturally enough in support of his view to the famous 
Sardican decrees, and Mr. Bellett, in his footnote, misses the real 
point of the adverse contention when he says that “the authen- 
ticity of these canons has been challenged by some scholars.” There 
is no reasonable doubt whatever of the authenticity of the canons, 
though there are three other Sardican documents—a Letter of the 
Council to the Christians of Mareotis, and two Letters of 
‘ St. Athanasius—which are pretty certainly spurious. The 
Gallican contention is, first, that the Council of Sardica was 
not Ecumenical, which Hefele fully admits, . out 
that less than a hundred bishops were present, and “no single 
later authority declared it to be a General Council” ; secondly— 
which is a more questionable plea—that, as the name of the 
reigning Pope, Ju‘ius, is introduced into the third canon, the 
Synod intended only to grant a right of appeal to him personally, 
not to his See. We cannot enter further on that discussion here, 
and will merely repeat, what the readers of Mr. Bellett’s — 
might be disposed to doubt, that Pelliccia is a distinctly Roman 
Catholic writer, but is not an intemperate or extreme one. His 
caution in not overstating his facts may be illustrated in two 
critical cases, on both of which however we desiderate further 
information—namely, in his treatment of Sacramental Confession 
and Extreme Unction, As regards the former he tells us quite 
correctly that in the ages of persecution “ confession was made as 
| circumstances allowed, and there was no fixed time appointed 
if for this duty,” but that afterwards the beginning of Lent 
was specially appointed for the purpose—that is for the 
exomologesis or public confession required in some cases by 
the system of canonical penance, which came itto force about 
the middle of the third century. But this canonical discipline 
il = applied to certain specified acts of notorious criminality, 
such as idolatry, apostasy, adultery, and murder, and the specifi- 
cation varied considerably according to local usage in different 
f parts of the Church; it nowhere included anything short of overt 
i acts, whereas sins of thought are expressly declared by the Council 
of Trent to require absolution. The —_ therefore arises 
q whether, alongside of this system of public penance, there also 
existed in the early Church a practice of private confession. 
| Pelliccia evidently implies that it was so, but he does not throw 
much light on the subject. Of Extreme Unction he speaks with 
a similar reserve, but here there seems to be some slip either in 
the text or the translation. We are first told that “‘the Sacra- 
\ ment of Extreme Unction, appointed to be given to the sick, was 

, administered by the [early] Church to them only when they a 
| ared to be in the last extremity of disease,” which is certainly 
incorrect. On the very next page Martene is rightly cited as 
“correct in saying that it was not till a period subsequent to the 
| twelfth century that this Sacrament received the name of 
im Extreme Unction; for though the ancients ministered it to 
i the sick, yet in no part of the Church did they wait to give 
: it till the last stage of life was reached.” He adds that 
! “this abuse, by which it is now usually given to the sick 
as they are about to breathe their last, chiefly prevailed in the 
; middle ages,” and is expressly condemned by the Council of Trent ; 
he might have said further that it is implicitly condemned by the 
very form of the Roman ritual, which contains prayers for bodily 
: as well as spiritual health, He points out that there was also 
3 in the early Church a custom of anointing the sick with a view 
only to their bodily recovery, quite distinct from the Sacrament. 
q But what it would be specially a:teresting to Imow is the amount 
of testimony producible for the sacramental use of the rite in the 
| ancient Church ; and of this we are told next to nothing. Probst, 
a German Catholic writer, in his Sakramente und Sakramentalien, 
1 admits that, apart from a reference of Origen’s, there is very little 
early testimony to be found, and accounts for it, partly from the 
| disciplina arcani, partly from the fact that the Sacrament of 
| Unction did not happen, like e.g. penance and matrimony, to be- 

come the subject of controversy in the first ages of the Church. 


It is not however in the discussion of controverted questions, 

whether of doctrine or discipline, but in its copious and detailed 
exposition of Christian ritual, in the widest sense of the term 
that the distinctive excellence and interest of Pelliccia’s book is to 
be sought, And here the student will find a vast supply of trust. 
worthy and to ordinary readers not easily accessible information, 
To take one little point, which happened the other day to be made 
a subject of correspondence in the Times, in connexion with 
proposed presentation to the new Primate on his enthronement— 
the alleged distinction between an Archbishop’s crozier and a 
Bishop's pastoral staff. Pelliccia thus gives what is no doubt the 
correct solution: — 


The Crozier, or pastoral staff, is the next ornament used by Bishops. 
This is mentioned by Gregory, Bishop of ‘Tours, in the sixth century, It 
appears indeed to have been an ornament especially belonging to Primates 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy ; for the sceptre which was borne by kings 
was a golden staff, as we know from the description which Eginhard has 
given us of the sceptre of Charlemagne, It has at the top the figure of 
a curved crook, which is not surprising if we consider the ancient shape 
and name of a shepherd’s crook, and why it was so shaped and named. 
“ A shepherd’s crook,” as Paul the Lawyer says, “ was called a ‘ Pedum,’ 
because with it the sheep are caught by the feet” (pedes). 

At his consecration, further, a Bishop used to receive from the hands 
of the Metropolitan a ring and a pastoral staff. In former times the 
latter was not made of the precious metals, but of wood, generally elder 
wood. Inthe Eastern Church, as we are informed by Balsamon, the curved 
pastoral staff was peculiar to a Patriarch. 

Nor is there any difference between episcopal and archiepiscopal 
mitres. The really distinctive ornament of Archbishops is not 
the crozier or mitre, but the Cross carried before them :— 

As in former times Bishops used to go in procession through the streets 
of a city on occasions of saving Litanies, and as in these Litanies a cross 
used to be carried, the standard as it were of the Christian religion, hence 
perhaps the custom arose of carrying a cross before Bishops. But though 
earlier than the twelfth century a cross was carried before the principal 
Bishops, and especially before the Roman Pontiff, still it was not yet the 
distinctive ornament of Metropolitans, and in the eleventh century it was 
used by only a very few cf them. In the twelfth century, in the fourth 
Council of Lateran, the Roman Pontiff first allowed Patriarchs this privi- 
Jege of carrying this cross before them in those places only where neither 
Legates of the Apostolic See nor Cardinals were present. At length 
Gregory IX. in the thirteenth century conferred the same privilege on all 
Archbishops, which Clement V. empowered them by a decree to use even 
when making a journey through places exempt from their jurisdiction. 

Some of the Greek Metropolitans use this privilege, and lately the custom 

has become an established one amongst them. 
An amusing story was current in Rome some years ago as toa 
verge in the shape of a cross copied from one existing at 
Chichester, which the late Bishop ‘fomlinson of Gibraltar had 
innocently carried before him in the English Chapel. The matter 
was gravely brought before Gregory XVI, who merely observed 
that it was the first time he had heard of Rome being in the 
diocese of Gibraltar. 

The translator has done his work well and carefully, and 
when he tells us that the text of the notes has been sup- 
plied entirely by himself, the author never giving more than 
a bare reference, and that “the number of misprints in the 
original references is incredible,’ those who have any experi- 
ence in that kind of work will appreciate the vast expendi- 
ture of labour he must have undergone and the proportional 
increase in the value of the work as he has presented it to his 
readers. He has also, besides quoting in full, where space admitted, 
the authorities referred to, frequently supplemented them, and 
added bracketed notes of his own. To liturgiological and theo- 
logical students the volume will prove a most valuable aid, the 
mure so from its compressing into a very moderate compass 80 
large and varied a repertory of information. 


A VISIT TO CEYLON.* 


‘QYNGLISHMEN ought always to welcome the candid opinion 
of an intelligent foreigner on their Anglo-Indian or Colonial 
system of government. A Frenchman would doubtless generalize 
hastily, fall into amusing misconceptions and errors, and be lost in 
wonderment at the times we select for our heaviest meals, and the 
dress which we insist on wearing at dinner in the hot and rainy 
seasons, Still, it is always good to know what Continental nations 
think of our attempts at colonization, our treatment of native races, 
our development of local resources, and our encouragement 
science and commerce. The author of the work before us is not 
Frenchman but an erudite German, and he writes with all the 
earnestness, method, and scrupulous attention to details to be ex- 
cted from a naturalist and a Professor in the University of Jena. 
His admiration for the late Mr. Darwin is obvious, and he is 
a thorough believer in the doctrine of evolution. But he never 
wilfully obtrudes his views, or sneers at the simple and 
fashioned faith of the majority of Englishmen; and while be 
groans over “the stern and gloomy orthodoxy and conservative 
rigidity” of the most influential newspaper in Ceylon, his pages 
have neither sternness nor severity in them, but are full of life, 
animation, and descriptive power, calling for very little censure oF 
criticism. We must take the accuracy of Miss Bell’s translation 
of the original upon trust, but if it be on a par with the ease aml 
flow of the narrative, Mr. Haeckel has good reason to be thankful. 


* A Visit to Ceylon. By Ernst Haeckel, Professor of the University of 
Jena, Author of the “* History of Creation,” “The History of the Evolution 
of Man,” &c. Translated by Clara Bell. London: Kegan Paul, T: 

& Co. 1883. 
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There are very few stilted or awkward phrases anywhere, and 

we at times almost think that we have been reading an original 
k. 

The greater portion of the book is devoted to Ceylon, but there 


is a pleasant chapter on Bombay, which includes a visit to Ele- 
anta and a short excursion to the plateau of the Deccan; and 
in the Overland journey, as it is called, through the Mediterranean 
and Egypt, there is something different from the experiences of the 
outward-bound Englishman landing at Gibraltar or Malta after a 
week's tossing in the Bay of Biscay. Had the learned Professor 
been a statesman sent out to administer a Crown colony, or the 
member of the Viceroy’s Council about to codify the whole 
of the Hindu and Mohammedan law and to sweep away every 
“anomaly” that disgraced the statute-book, he could scarcely have 
taken up a larger space in the hold of the steamer. At Trieste he 
shipped sixteen trunks and cases, containing instruments for the 
observation of physics and the study of anatomy; antiseptic 
fluids, poisons, thousands of glass phials; landing-nets to sweep 
the surface, trawls to rake the bottom of the sea. It is quite con- 
ceivable that a German professor should be an accomplished natu- 
ralist and zoologist, should understand the use of the microscope, 
and should be able to sketch. But just asthe late Lord Campbell 
set himself to learn dancing in order to get on in London society, 
Mr. Haeckel took advantage of the summer months previous to his 
departure to learn how to handle a gun, how to set traps and 
throw nets, and how to solder up boxes containing his specimens. 
We do not gather that he ever became a crack shot or added much 
to his larder, though he found snakes and monkeys not bad eating. 
But he collected as many specimens as he wanted, and it is not 
recorded that even in the dense jungle that surrounds their ham- 
lets he ever incautiously shot a Cinghalese. “Est quadam prodire 
tenus” in gunnery. His shooting performances, though probably 
superior to Mr. Tupman’s, never encouraged him to stand the 
charge of an elephant and to put a bullet into a flying deer. 
German professors are often unfairly credited with an intense 
love of sauer-kraut and a rooted aversion to water. But our 
author had his bath twice or even three times a day; took plenty 
of exercise in the fierce heat and blazing sunshine; ate and 
drank moderately, wore a pith hat, and was once venturesome 
enough to bathe in ariver not far from Colombo in utter con- 
tempt of snags, under-currents, and alligators. There are few 
rivers in either Ceylon or India where such diversion can be safely 
indulged. Tanks and reservoirs, with their bathing ghauts, afford 
the best opportunities to the swimmer, but they want the com- 
forts of the covered swimming-bath familiar to residents at 
Mirzapore, Benares, and other large Indian stations. 

Mr. Haeckel, in spite of his professional duties, had contrived 
twice in twenty years to get beyond the Mediterranean. One 
winter was spent in the Canary Islands, and another amidst the 
coral reefs of the Red Sea. When an unexpected chance took him 
to Ceylon, he never for a moment forgot that his holiday was to be 
spent in the pursuit and furtherance of science. Other travellers 
or residenis have told us at length of the pearl fisheries of Aripo ; 
of the elaborate preparations necessary to drive the jungle and 
inveigle elephants into a kraal; of the legislative machinery in 
which the educated Cinghalese take a share; of the village com- 
munities, the land tenure, and the taxation. Mr. Haeckel touches 
lightly on some of these topics. Once or twice he saw a herd of 
wild elephants grazing in the forest. He bas also something to 
say about coffee-planting and cinchona. But his first duty was 
to the fauna and flora of Ceylon, and he very soon discovered 
that, for all the elephants, monkeys, deer, and jungle fowl, 
animals and birds would not afford him a study as interesting as 
the trees and plants, the creepers and the orchids, the yellow and 
crimson blossoms, the aromatic flowers and the purple bells. He 
was fortunate enough to find several of bis own countrymen in 
mane which enabled them to render him effective service, and 

certainly had no reason to complain of want of hospitality and 
attention on the part of English officials and merchants. 
He very naturally “ did” Colombo and Kandy first. At the former 
he was invited to stay at the “ Whist Bungalow,” a charm- 

ing residence a little way out of the former town, which com- 
manded a lovely view of the sea, the river, and the dense 
vegetation. This delightful spot derives its name, we are informed, 
from the unorthodox practices of an ancient English officer, who, 
somewhere at the beginning of this century, used to invite a select 
party of boon companions to play whist and hold revels on Sunday 
evenings, When this profane person’s drinking bouts came to a 
natural end, the property was Cost by Mr. Morgan, a lawyer in 
good practice, and from his hands it passed into those of an enter- 


prising German, who was able to show that stories of the ghost 
of the late Mr. Morgan ve with the cats, bandicoots, and 
fiying-foxes of an uninhabited bungalow. From Colombo the 


author went by rail to Kandy, the old seat of Government, which, 
having been much vaunted in guide-books, produced in hima feeling of 
disappointment. Kandy, in fact, is situated in a basin, is rather shut 
im, and is not more than two thousand feet above the level of the 
Sea. Peradenia in the neighbourhood, with its Botanical Garden, 
amply made up for the failure of Kandy. Its splendid trees, 
§roups of palms, broad velvet lawns, and park of some one hundred 
and fifty acres in extent, produced delightful sensations, which were 
tag t hordes of leeches and clouds of mosquitoes and sand- 

erything here favours tropical vegetation, and in con- 
Sequence tropical pests. The heat is still considerable, the 
rainfall excessive, and the soil fertile. It may have crossed 


—— 
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garden might almost be worth the emoluments of a professorial 
chair at Jena. But, as we have remarked, this was not to 
be a mere voyage d'ayrément; and it soon became a question 
with Mr. Haeckel whether a residence at-some one of the 
large English stations, with all its comforts, means, and appli- 
ances, was as favourable to scientific research as life in a rest- 
house or lonely bungalow in the midst of the jungle or near 
some obscure bazaar. Trincomalee was thought of and abandoned, 
on account of the tedium of a journey round by. sea, and the 
alternative of a march through dense jungles and over bridgeless 
streams. The sixteen packing-cases appear to have settled this 
oint. But there was a genuine native village, called Belligam, 
in the south of the island, fifteen miles from Galle and not very 
far from Matura the southern point, which Anglo-Indians will 
remember as the birthplace of Henry Lawrence, the eldest of the 
two celebrated brothers. Here there would be nothing to disturb 
the naturalist. No obtrusive friends would encroach on the 
precious hours of the morning, nor would hospitable Government 
Agents send invitations to late dinners, where the guest, as he 
admits, would have had to appear in a black tail-coat and a white 
tie. The Governor of the island, Sir James Longden, readily 
conceded that the rest-house should be occupied in the interests 
of science, and here six weeks were spent in exploring the jungle, 
the ocean, and the coral reef, like a genuine ‘oiler of the Sea. 
The bungalow underwent a rapid transformation. Microscopes 
were set up; medicines and poisons were put into one cabinet ; 
hooks, papers, and delicate instruments in another; and the legs 
of the tables and the cabinets stood in saucers full of water, as a 
protection against white ants, Empty cases and tin boxes for 
specimens were ranged alongside the walls; and the Professor, like 
obinson Crusoe, drove nails into partitions and hung thereon his 
barometer, thermometer, and scales, All these operations were 
much facilitated by letters from the English local authority to the 
headmen and native tax-collectors, who supplied such provisicns as 
the place afforded—fish, fruit, and vegetables—hired boatmen, 
and set down this inquisitive foreigner as one of those mysterious 
Sahibs who was possessed of a mania which took the form of 
collecting skins of birds and shells of fish, and to whom heat and 
glare were as nothing. Life indoors was rendered comfortable 
by the assiduity of the native steward of the rest-house, and by 
the devotion of a low-caste lad, a poor orphan, who accom- 
panied his new master in his excursions, brought him stran 
specimens, would have contributed “young seamells from the 
rock” had there been any, and finally shed some very honest 
tears when the time came for parting. Wecan hardly endorse 
the epithet “idyllic” applied by the author to the domicile, but 
we are sure that those six weeks could by no possibility have been 
more profitably spent. The naturalist rose early, bathed, ate a light 
breakfast, and then spent a few hours in ransacking the jungle or 
sweeping the sea. Occasionally more distant excursions were 
made to Kogalla the Rocky Lake, or Boralu the Pebble Lake, or 
to Dondera Head, and once the boatmen took him so far out to 
sea in a well-manned sailing vessel that he could descry the 
Central Highlands and Adam's Peak towering high above the 
flat and well-wooded coast. But it soon dawned on this in- 
defatigable man of science that research in the tropics has its 
inconveniences and disappointments as well as its attractions and 
charms. The jungle was impenetrable and thorny, the heat 
killed the choicest and most fragile specimens of the Meduse, the 
Hyaleadee, or the Sagittee before they could be got to the shelter 
of the bungalow. Moisture at night wetted the skinsof birds and 
mammals, or covered them with white and unhealthy fungus. Red 
and black ants made light of camphor and carbolic acid, and 
deadly havoc of beetles and butterflies, dried fruits, ferns, 
and plants, Still, something survived damp and destruction, 
and ardour was never quenched nor ill-humour excited by 
dust or drought, by the inroads of flying or creeping things, 
or by the irrepressible curiosity of the natives, who turned 
every article over and asked innumerable and foolish questions 
about their various uses. It is creditable to Mr. Haeckel that 
he never seems to have lost his temper, and while he sppre- 
ciated the docility and obedience of the native community, he did 
not ascribe to them imaginary and unlikely virtues; nor does he 
mention British administration as other than just and equitable to 
the subject race, and as a well-earned increment to our stock of 
national credit. A Visit to Ceylon would, however, have been 
incomplete without a look at some of the coffee plantations and 
the hill station of Newera Ellia. It is almost a pity that Mr. 
Haeckel had not a little more leisure to inquire into the diseases 
incidental to the staple cultivation of the island, as possibly he 
might have suggested a remedy from his scientific knowledge. 
Rats and insects, fungus and parasites, have done much injury of 
late years, and owners of estates, once in receipt of ample incomes, 
have found their profits dwindle almost to nothing. Oinchona 
has, however, been introduced into the island, and the tea 
plant will flourish wherever there is heat and moisture. — 
seems no reason why tea should not be cultivated with as 
much success in the Ceylon ranges as in the Himalayas. It is 
characteristic of the author that he deliberately omits any 
account of a grand elephant drive in- honour of the Prince of 
Wales, which he actually witnessed. An Englishman would have 
made at least one chapter of this spectacle. But what is the 
labour of three thousand beaters employed for three months in 
scouring the jungles for elephants, to a morning's successful 
work among the <Actinia, 
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rated. It was damp and cold and intolerable for rheumatic 
patients, and the supply of European vegetables did not compen- 
sate for deluges of rain. Before the introduction of railways into 
India, the Ceylon sanatorium had several attractions for Anglo- 
Indians. The voyage down the Bay of Bengal and back was 
thought preferable to a long trip in a palanquin over the plains 
and ugh the malarious tract at the foot of the Himalayas. 
Now, a resident in Caleutta can lunch at his own house one day 
and by the railway dine at Kursiong or Darjeeling on the next. 
It would seem, however, that the English residents in Ceylon 
have not lost faith in their own hill station, New residences are 
constantly built, and more walks and roads are cut in the neigh- 
bourhood. But the author must be wrong when he says that a 
visitor there may come across a tiger. Nothing of this species 
bigger than a cheetah or a panther is found in the island. Alto- 
gether this isa very well-written account of a trip which com- 
bined hard work, lawful recreation, and sight-seeing; and if Mr. 
Haeckel can ever snatch another six months trom his duties at 
Jena, we suggest to him that they would be well spent in the 
hills and jungles of India towards which, as he sailed down and 
up the western coast, he must have cast several longing glances. 


TALMA ON THE ACTOR'S ART.* 


N R. IRVING, in his preface to this remarkable essay, calls it 

“a kind of vade mecum of the actor's calling, written by 
one of themselves, and by an artist universally recognized as a 
competent expositor”; “a permanent embodiment of the prin- 
ciples of our art.” We may thenstart with every confidence that we 
have here a true explanation of the manver in which a great actor 
works. Let us listen to his words. ‘ Every actor,” says Talma, 
“ ought to be his own tutor. If he has not in himself the neces- 
sary faculties for expressing the passions and painting characters, 
all the lessons in the world cannot give them to him. The 
faculty of creating is born with us; butif the actor possesses it the 
counsel of persons of taste may then guide him; and as there is 
in the art of reciting verse a part in’some degree mechanical, the 
lessons of an actor profoundly versed in hisart may save him much 
study and time.” Here, we take it, is the truth, the whole truth, 


and nothing but the truth as to dramatic teaching. A man may. 


be taught to speak and move well and suitably; then, if he has 
genius, he may in twenty years teach himself to act, and during 
the process he may be much helped by the counsel of persons of 
taste. And how is he to know whether he has the necessary genius ? 
Talma answers, “sensibility” and “ intelligence” are the two faculties 
= ag emp required, but under the general heading of sensi- 
ility he includes much. He puts almost contemptuously on one 
side “ the faculty which an actor possesses of being moved him- 
self and of affecting his being so fur as to imprint on his features, 
and especially on his voice, that expression and those accents of 
sorrow which awake sympathy and extort tears.” No doubt the 
actor must have this kind of sensibility; but to this extent sensi- 
bility is not rare. Tt may sometimes be recognized in amateurs 
acting for the first time ; and we take it that no moderately suc- 
cessful actor, even on a second-rate provincial stage, ever wanted 
sensibility to this extent. Let us call it, for the purposes of 
future reference, sensibility in the first degree, and then pass to 
what Talma further requires and still calls sensibility—namely, 
“that imagination which enables the actor to look on at thelives of 
historical personages or the impassioned figures created by genius, 
which reveals to him as though by magic their physiognomy, 
their heroic stature, their language, their habits, all the shades of 
their character, all the movements of their soul, and even their 
singularities.” We begin to feel that sensibility in the 
second degree is more difficult of attainment, and here it 
is well to remark that Talma does not place this faculty 
under the heading of “ intelligence.” He does not tell the actor 
that he must understand his author. This insight which he so 
justly requires is to be a matter of feeling. ‘The revelation comes 
7 magic, not logic. Fanny Kemble says, in perfect accord with 
ima, perception rather than reflection reaches the aim proposed. 
It is the absence of this sensibility to the second d that makes 
many ordinary fairly good actors so insufferably parts, 
Probably they understand the words they speak, and have a vague 
notion of what the person they represent may be supposed to feel, 
but they have no insight into heroic thought or feeling ; and, says 
Talma, “if the actor is not endowed with a sensibility at least equal 
to that of any of his audience he can move them but very little.” 
Too often our actors have less of this sensibility than many of those 
who hear them. Why then, it may be asked, do not audience and 
actors change places? Because the sensitive hearers lack sensi- 
bility in the third degree—for Talma has not done with this word 
yet. He includes in this term “the faculty of exaltation which 
agitates an actor, takes ion of his senses, shakes even his 
bes ¢ soul, and enables him to enter into the most tragic situations 
and the most terrible of the passions as if they were his own.” 
Now not one of the audience which condemn the second-rate 
actor in a great part because they have more sensibility than he 
has will be found capable of the kind of exaltation here de- 
scribed, We think that here Talma bas confused or blended two 
very different faculties under one name. To feel and to express 
were one to the great actor, but the vast majority of mankind is, 


* Talma on the Actor's Art, With Preface by Henry Irving. London: 
Bickers & Son. 


we think, denied the gift of expressing emotion. And here it 
seems to us that Talma misses the very point which distinguishes 
the actor from other artists. All artists must have this sensibility 
he demands, but the form which each naturally employs to ex- 
press his emotion determines whetier he shall be author, painter, 
musician, or actor. Under the influence,of this “ exaltation” the 
actor finds the tone, the look, the gesture required to express the 
feeling with which he is inspired, and this gift is, to some extent, 

ossessed by all actors who can earn their bread. This is the 
faculty which is trained by stage practice. And here we may 
again refer for support to Notes on Some of Shakespeare's Plays, by 
T, A. Kemble. Speaking with the authority of tradition in a 
great family, she says, “ ‘There is a specific comprehension of effect 
and the means of producing it, which in some persons is a distinct 
capacity, and this forms what actors call the study of their 
profession.” And, although Talma mixed up expression and 
feeling when endeavouring in a brief way to write an analy- 
tical account of his own art, he takes precisely this view of 
study. Here is his method. “The actor who possesses this 
double gift ” (sensibility and intelligence) adopts a course of 
study peculiar to himself. In the first place, by repeated exer- 
cises he enters deeply into the emotions, and his speech ac- 
quires the accent proper to the situation of the personage he 
has to represent. This done, he goes to the theatre not only 
to give theatrical effect to his studies, but also to yield him- 
self to the spontaneous flashes of his sensibility and all the 
emotions which it voluntarily produces in him. What does he 
then do? In order that his inspirations may not be lost, his 
memory, in the silence of repose, recalls the accent of his voice, 
the expression of his features, his action—in a word, the sponta- 
neous workings of his mind which he, had supposed to have free 
course, and, in effect, everything which in the moments of his 
exaltation contributed to the effect he had produced. His intelli- 
trence thus passes all these means in review, connecting them and 
fixing them in his*memory, to re-employ them at pleasure in suc- 
ceeding representations.” This passage expresses better than any- 
thing we have ever read what the actor's study really should be, 
After a certain amount of prepuration, he yields in a state of ex- 
altation to impulse ; suggestions crowd upon him; tones, cries, 
gestures, expressions, actions, are created. The exaltation is ex- 
treme, and these moments when he is alone, and the god works in 
him, may be those of keenest pleasure. But this state is suc- 
ceeded by a calm and critical mood, in which the true artist 
chooses, rejects, and groups the partial effects obtained so as to 
produce one great and consistent whole. In this work, he will be 

eatly aided if he has a sympathetic friend of sound judgment— 

‘alma’s “person of taste”—whose counsel he may take. Those 
who know what this study means are driven almost to distraction 
when they hear an actor—perhaps a great actor—complimented 
on being able to remember the words of his part. But, on 
the other hand, it must be almost as galling when a great actor 
is told that he really understands his author's meaning. One 
great charm in this essay by Talma lies in the total absence of 
this contemptible worship of the human understanding—a very 
good thing in its way, though one of but small importance in mere 
art. To Talma intelligence meant a sound critical faculty, not 
logical, but perceptive, enabling its possessor to keep what was 
good in art and reject that which was less good, We find 
in this essay a clear solution of tie question Continually asked, 
whether the actor really feels what he is acting. Talma, as we 
understand him, only felt the emotion once in its full intensity— 
that is to say, at the moment of creation during the solitary 
rehearsal, Subsequently the effect was produced by the aid of 
memory; but the body is so constituted that if by the aid of 
memory we perfect!y reproduce a tone or cry, that tone or cry 
brings back simultaneously a close reproduction of the feeling by 
which it was first created. Thus to act a great part a man must 
be capable of real greatness, As Talma says :—‘ He will never rise 
to excellence as an actor whose soul is not susceptible of the 
extremes of passion.” And yet the representation night after night 
of these great feelings may come to be almost mechanical, or, rather, 
the feelings of the actor can be almost mechanically reawakened by 
the excellence of his own art. Thus in describing Le Kain at his 
best period, when his art was ripe, he says :— 

Accent, inflexions, action, attitudes, looks, all were reproduced at every 

representation with the same exactness, the same vigour; and if there was 
any difference between one representation and another, it was always in 
favour of the last. 
Spontansity is an admirable gift, but you cannot be spontaneous 
a second time. Spontaneous movements are right and necessary 
at the moment of creation, but are wholly out of place before an 
audience. 

alma liked good scenery and correct dresses, but one feels 
that if he were alive now, he might say, “ Faut de la vertu, pas 
trop n’en faut.” His remarks on truth and nature ase true and 
natural. He points out, taught by the scenes he had witnessed 
during the Reign of Terror, that “the man of the world and the 
man of the people, so opposite in their language, frequently express 
the great agitations of the mind in the same way,” and that “ the 
great movements of the soul elevate man to an ideal nature 2 
whatever rank fate may have placed him.” While, however, he 
recommends the observation of passion in others, it is clear that 
he never condescended to mimicry. Some talent for mimicry 18 
very common among actors, and is indeed a useful accomplishment, 
especially in the lower walks of the profession; but no man cal 
ever hope to play Coriolanus by mimicking some statesman. 
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a’s chief observations were made upon himself. He 
Pe to his own tones, his own face, when Tn real grief ; he is 
half ashamed and half proud of having done so. We imagine that 
all artists are alike on this point, and that in this fact lies a certain 
compensation for the extra keenness of their feelings. They saffer 
more than other men, and get more good from suffering. Talma 
observed that an emotion truly expressed moved an atdience which 
did not understand the words. Most people would attribute this 
to gesture; but he, rightly as we think, considered the effect as 
due to the voice, and as an instance he speaks of Miss O'Neil mov- 
ing Frenchmen who did not understand her to tears. The point 
js a curious one, for we have observed that a foreigner can judge 
artistic truth in- acting with fair success when he is wholly inca- 
ble of appreciating any little niceties of accent or elocution. 
hus too we allow foreigners to act on our stage who cannot 
oe one word so as to be acceptable in our ears as English. 
et their tones will bring tears almost as readily as if they spoke 
with English tongues. We believe that this admits of explana- 
tion ; but the theory would demand too much space to be developed 
here. Let all who are interested in acting read Talma’s essay ; 
and then, if they wish for a little amusement, they may turn to the 
‘Actor's Art, by Mr. Gustave Garcia. Talma tells his readers what 
a great actor must learn, Mr. Garcia explains what small actors can 
be taught and do learn. 


THE NEW MISTRESS.* 


Y etd New Mistress is published anonymously, so we may pre- 
sume that the author is a novice. Indeed, intrinsic evidence 
would have led us to this conclusion, for the story shows un- 
mistakable signs of inexperience, and possibly some want of the 
artistic intuition which may nevertheless be developed by practice. 
But there can be no question that it displays unusual ability, 
although the tone of the tale is modestly pitched. We can hardly 
doubt that the author is a woman; and she seems to write with 
personal knowledge of all she describes. That may explain her 
making a heroine of a humble village schoolmistress, and limiting 
her vivid pictures of life to the people in a quiet country neigh- 
bourhood. But she gives proof of very much more than the mere 
owers of observation and memory. She not only draws her 
ate characters to the life, but she ventures to involve them in 
difficult or delicate situations, and she brings them out of their 
ordeals with credit to herself. She is strong in pathos; and what 
is far more rare ina woman, shé is extremely clever in the touches 
of light comedy. Nothing can be better in its way than her 
description of the annual examination of the National School of 
Plumpton, by the dignified Government Inspector, who con- 
descends to the trivial routine of his duties, while going about 
them with solemn ,conscientic The gravity with which 
he persists in cross-examining the giggling girls as to their 
needlework, is rendered with grotesque effect and yet with 
extreme vraisemblance. The answers of the fluttered young 
females, who most perversely misunderstand the meaning of 
the questions, remind us of a very similar scene in Mr. Mark 
Twain’s Tom Sawyer. And here and there we have real though 
unconscious wit in the speech of some of the most vulgar and 
common-minded of the characters. Take, for example, and it 
is only one among several, a remark of Mrs. Chute, mother of 
the underbred parish schoolmaster who audaciously pretends to 
the hand of the heroine. The amorous Mr. Chute desires to calm 
his mother down when she has been outraged by the airs and 
graces of the mother of the schoolmistress. “She's an invalid,” 
he pleads by way of apology. “I daresay she is!” is the un- 
compromising answer. “ But I’d have every complaint under the 
sun, from tic to teething, without being so proud and stuck-up as she 
is.” As to those blemishes of the book to which we have referred, 
happily we are hardly conscious of them till we are approaching 
the end. The author gives undue prominence to certain characters 
whom she apparently intends to figure conspicuously throughout 
the story and to exercise a commanding influence on the fate of 
the heroine. There is a certain Mr. Canninge in particular who 
is all that is desirable in the way of an admirer, and who behaves 
to the humble schoolmistress with a delicately-minded chivalry 
which, according to the immemorial canons of novel-writing, 
can only be adequately rewarded in one way. Were Mr. 
Canninge to be simply thrown over at the last we might 
tolerate it; for we have always maintained the right of an 
Author to play the part of an irresponsible Providence with his 
creations, at the risk of paying the penalty of unpopularity for 
his mistakes, But Canninge is not merely condemned to wear the 
willow; he is dropped out of the plot in the most unceremonious 
fashion, and in a manner that leads us to conclude that the 

author had changed her mind about his destiny. We cannot hel 
thinking that through the first two volumes it was fully intended 
that he was to marry the schoolmistress, and that the author 
took the simple plan of ignoring him and his claims when she 
pad in another of her gentle- 

, whom she y ridiculing. According to our theo: 

she had landed herself in an awkward poem dy The high 
qualities of an iy erm ludicrous creation had gained upon her ; 
and she could not bring herself to doom him to the humiliation of 
Tejection ¥ the lady whose regard he had done so much to 
tye. Yet, at the same time, without altogether rewriting the 
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novel, and completely retracing one of her most ingenious studies, 
she could not have bestowed the beautiful and lady-like school- 
mistress on the vulgarian who boasted of having made his fortune 
asa butcher. So she cuts the knot and solves the problem by a 
course of procedure that is at once cruel and inartistic. She 
sentences her heroine to sudden death, and makes her retract and 
atone for a previous rejection of the ex-butcher by breathing the 
warmest love and gratitude to him on her deathbed in all the 
liberty of that most solemn situation. 

It may have been surmised from what we have said alread. 
that the schoolmistress was a veritable heroine of romance, wi 
gifts of fascination which are independent of her will. So it is; 
and the interest of the novel arises from the fact that the charming 
Hazel Thorne makes lovers of all the men and enemies of all the 
women. A lady by birth, and luxuriously brought up, she has the 
luck of so many of the ladies of fiction, and has been left penniless 
by the sudden death of her father. She bends her graceful neck 
to the messengers of trouble, and goes into training for the post of 
a National School teacher. She succeeds in being appointed to 
the school of Plumpton, and if she had only had herself to care for 
she might have found it all comparatively plain. sailing. The 
turbulent girls give her a deal of trouble; but her tact and firmness 
would have reduced them to discipline. She might have made 
mischief for herself by bringing all the men in the. parish to her 
feet; but, so far as she was personally concerned, had the worst 
come to the worst she had only to choose among her suitors. But 
Hazel Thorne, like the Alneas of Virgil, had to carry a helpless 

arent out of the household crash on her shoulders. Her mother 
is weak to folly ; and, finally, under the galling pressure of narrow 
means, she brings her daughter into trouble and suspicion. Thanks 
to malevolent inspiration, the worthy Mrs. Thorne helps herself to 
the contents of the school money-box in which the mistress has been 
storing the school money against the annual settling day. Moreover, 
she has been running her daughter into debt with the village grocer 
for bottles of port and pounds of tea, with other delicacies. Brought 
face to face with a deficit she cannot possibly meet, lying under 
the deadly suspicion of embezzlement, which malevolent feminine 
enemies are too glad to publish, the unhappy Hazel is reduced 
almost to despair. For already she has been forced to appeal to 
one of her male patrons on behalf of a younger brother who has 
“ gone to the bad” and betrayed the confidence and broken into 
the money-drawer of his employers. In that desperate extremity 
Hazel Thorne’s beauty, with the purity that expresses itself in her 
speech and her actions, raises her up a triumvirate of champions. 

here is moral as well as material satisfaction in her receiving 
simultaneously by the same post, money far more than enough to 
relieve her of all her embarrassments. Whatis still more gratify- 
ing, one of the enclosures of notes comes from the vicar, who is 
officially supposed to sift the case to the bottom and is the embodi- 
ment of feeble-minded but gentlemanly propriety. Hazel, though 
in deep trouble, is proud; and she acts deliberately upon her first 
impulse of returning the well-intended gifts to their generous 
donors: But in carrying out that intention she is brought in 
contact with a man who had already been called into her 
confidence that he might help her erring brother out of his 
scrape. This is Mr. William Forth Burge, to whom we have 
referred already, and who, as first presented to us, is as 
amusingly vulgar as any retired and enriched butcher need 
be. If not actually purse-proud, he is vain of having made 
a fortune by his unaided exertions; he never sinks the shop 
or the slaughter-house by which he rose, but boasts of them on 
the contrary, and on all occasions. He is something of a dandy 
according to his lights; he habitually flourishes a gorgeously 
orange-coloured silk andkerchief, and he scents himself powerfully 
with the most obnoxious perfumes. Hazel has always shrunk in- 
stinctively from his vulgarity, though she admires and cts 
him for his sterling worth, and is grateful for the simple kindness 
of his sister, who believes in her Toothar beyond everybody and 
everything. When driven to bay and desperation, it is towards 
Mr. Burge that she naturally turns. And Mr. William Forth 
Burge, as he loves to be styled, responds to the appeal, with a 
agar that sent son gentilhomme d'une lieue. He will listen to 
no +: anations of her default ; indeed his business-like acuteness 
tells him at once that it is the weak Mrs. Thorne who has been 
the actual culprit. Money, of course, will be forthcoming to any 
amount; and now that the schoolmistress is under a dense 
chial cloud, he takes heart to offer himself humbly for her acce 
ance. There is a really moving scene when Hazel refuses the 
benefactor whom she likes but cannot possibly love. Burge, after 
succumbing to the shock for a moment, rallies half- 
expected blow like aman. As Hazel’s husband he would have 

tified her every caprice; but, as he cannot be her husband, 

e is old enough to be her father. And his good-natured 
little sister, while deeply sympathizing with his disappoint- 
ment, does full justice to the honesty of the disinterested 
Hazel. Then the story draws somewhat abruptly to an end. 
Hazel, who is thoroughly disenchanted with the world, is all the 
more braced up to an act of self-sacrifice. She goes to act 
as sick-nurse to a fever-stricken pupil—a rebel she had tamed by 
decision and kindness. Of course she catches the fever, and the 
Burges hasten to her help. Had we not seen that there were 
few more pages to be read, we should have su that she was 
to recover from the dangerous illness, and find her happiness in a 
marriage with Mr. Canninge. But, as we have said, the author 
has decided differently. Hazel has been mortally infected; and 
on her death-bed her eyes are opened. She calls Burge to her 
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pillow, to confess to him how she had been blinded. She sees him 
now as far more than worthy of her; and, had she lived, she 
would delightedly have devoted herself to his happiness. As it is, 
that unreserved avowal is among her Jast words, and poor Mr. 
Burge is left desolate and sorrow-stricken, to find = doubtful 
consolation in dreaming of the bliss he had missed. Lut, fortu- 
nately for the pleasure of the readers, the ending is far sadder than 
the actual story, though the schoolmistress had more than her 
share of sorrows; for, besides the fun and animation in many of the 
scenes, the most malicious enemies of poor Hazel are made most 
decidedly humorous. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


F first-rate histories of the United States there are but two 

or three at most. Historical works dealing with fragments 

of Anglo-American history during the last three centuries, or what 
may be called abridgments or compilations of a lower class, in- 
tended apparently for the use of those who have not leisure to 
master at full length even the one subject which takes precedence 
of all others in American education, are almost innumerable, but 
seldom good, Considering how very large is the place which 
American history fills in the studies of American youth of both 
sexes and at every stage, it is rather surprising that the works of 
real merit from which a fair impartial critical judgment might be 
formed upon any of the great historical controversies of the past, 
from which any student of average ability, whether of twelve or 
eighteen, could gather a clear, coherent, accurate notion, though but 
in outline, of the true course of events, either before or after the 
Revolutionary War, are so very few. One reason is that most 
American historians are keen partisans, and are wont to deal 
much more freely in comment and in assertion regarding motives 
and characters than any careful examination of facts and statement 
of authorities, The result is that while, partly because they have 
to deal with a much shorter period, Americans of decent education 
have, asa rule,a better idea of the history of America than 
Englishmen of decent education commonly possess respecting the 
history of England, even well-informed men, who have not made 
it a special study, who trust to their school or college recollections, 


are often found at fault in matters of fact, and still more often. 


holding the most extravagant and unreasonable prejudices about 
questions upon which Englishmen who have studied the subject 
at all have generally formed a fair, candid, and tolerably 
trustworthy judgment. Mr. Schouler’s two volumes(1) upon 
the earlier history of the United States, from 1783 to 1817, 
of small octavo size and closely printed, certainly devote sufli- 
cient space to a period in which the framing of the Constitu- 
tion is the only signal event. But the disproportion of comment 
and of fact, the significant and vital incidents slurred over, the 
paltry details told at tedious length, render it by no means agree- 
able or satisfactory, even if on the whole instructive. If there be 
one part of such a history which should have been worked out 
with special care, it is the beginning; the story of the com- 
lete break-down of the first, or, as it may be called, Confederate, 
Constitution, and the high-handed revolutionary measure by which 
the States singly seceded from that first Confederacy and formed 
the present Union. Mr. Schouler has many interesting things to 
say about this period. He has much to say of the personal cha- 
racter and political views of the statesmen whose conflicting influ- 
ence, representing the conflicting tendencies of two great sections 
of the people, resulted in the first ineffective compromise, and who 
fought out under that compromise the conclusions finally embodied 
in the Federal Constitution. He sketches the qualities and the 
views of Hamilton and Jeflerson, of Patrick Henry and Franklin, 
and of many less familiar personages; but he devotes only a few 
hasty pages to the facts with which they had to deal, to the events 
which proved that the original Confederate Constitution could not 
ibly work, had brought the country to the verge of bankruptcy, 
Pad rurned its credit abroad and at home, and in fact must end in 
a gradual and not very long delayed collapse or practical disso- 
lution. Each of the thirteen ronal gonad might have held 
its own till Georgia to the southward or Massachusetts or Ver- 
mont in the north should come into collision with foreign neigh- 
bours. But the Union would have become at most merely nominal, 
before the pressure of foreign hostility flung the States back upon 
one another, and welded them into a common nationality. Over 
all this most critical and important, if somewhat wearisome and 
uninteresting period, Mr. Schouler in three or four pages. 
With the real character of the revolution, for legally it was 
nothing less, effected by the Constitutional Convention, he deals in 
@ manner poe | more conclusive or satisfactory. That he should 
be perfectly candid or impartial ae was not perhaps to be 
ed. The truth upon that point will never be fairly and frankly 

till the War of Secession has become a matter of merely histo- 
rical interest. The exact tenor and effect of the reservation made 
by Virginia in ratifying the Union may be open to dispute; but 
nothing can be more unfair or more unworthy of an historian than 
the manner in which Mr. Schouler slurs it over. No one would learn 
from his pages that it was somewhat more than an open question 
whether, so far at least as Virginia was concerned, there was not 
a treaty right to secede, whether the attempt to coerce her was not 


(1) History of the United States of America under the Constitution. By 
James Schouler. 2 vols. Washington: W. H. & O. H. Morrison. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 


an absolute breach of an implied engagement, Mr. Schouler ig 
too well aware how boldly and clearly the case has been stated on 
behalf of the Secessionists not to know that it ought to be full 

and fairly treated in any history of the length and pretensions of 
this one; and tke manner in which he deals with it is but a 
striking and signal illustration of the spirit that pervades his whole 
work. The reader who should take his estimate of American states- 
men and American parties from Mr. Schouler would know far more 
facts, but would have a far less true, a far less correct idea of the 
general meaning of American political contests than if he knew 
no more than might be gathered from a single candid article on 
the same period in an English quarterly review. And this not 
because Mr. Schouler is a specially violent partisan, but because 
he never seems to appreciate the duty of stating both sides of a 
question, both views of a case; because in giving his own version 
of a story he does not think it necessary to explain that there 
exists another and wholly different one. He has further the dis- 
advantage of a style not particularly lively, and an utter inability 
to see and state the salient points of a subject, the real issues of a 
dispute, the pith of a question, setting aside all irrelevant, 
tedious, unimportant detail. The consequence is that, while 
many important periods and events are told, not perhaps too 
brietly, yet very imperfectly, other matters of incomparably minor 
importance are told with equal or more than equal minuteness. 
The period is one to which this treatment is especially ill adapted. 
There were half a dozen great events, perhaps as many great con- 
troversies, which were worth explaining clearly and vividly, 
worth illustrating with a good deal of detail and quotation ; 
while the mass of petty incident is unspeakably dull and insig- 
nificant, and might as well as not be wholly forgotten. To 
American schoolboys and schoolgirls the work perhaps may be 
recommended—especially by way of penance. An English reader 
can master Tremenheere’s work on the Constitution and De 
Tocqueville's Democracy in America in less time, and will know 
far more of the really interesting and significant points even of the 
history than he would learn from the perusal of Mr. Schouler’s 
two solid volumes. 

The same lack of proportion, though in a minor degree, the 
same disposition to one-sidedness o1 comment, characterizes a 
much abler and to many English readers more interesting 
work, Mr. Bolle’s Financial History of the United States from 
1789 to 1860 (2), With the last third of this period Mr. Bolles 
deals but slightly ; the first—which does not include one of the most 
curious and discreditable periods of American financial history, that 
which preceded and contributed to the formation of the Constitution 
—he treats at almost excessive length. The difficulties of Hamilton's 
Administration were extreme. He came into the inheritance not 
merely of an anti-Federal policy, but of a no-policy influenced by 
the purely negative anti-Federal views, an empty treasury, a heavy 
debt, a total absence of resources. As the ablest and most out- 
spoken of the Iederalist party he was the object of especial 
jealousy ; and he was charged with that branch of the administra- 
tion in which the demands of the new Government, the change 
which the failure of the Confederation had rendered necessary, 
come home most keenly and directly to the susceptibilities of the 
several States. The first necessity of the country, the thing which 
above all others compelled the formation of a new and real Union, 
was the absence of a Federal revenue. It was possible to raise a 
Federal revenue only by exerting rigorously the powers which the 
several States had reluctantly, after long debates and by no very 
great popular majority, conceded to the Federal Government. 
Congress constantly thwarted him; Washington hardly understood 
either the necessities or the difliculties of the situation; and his 
colleagues in the Ministry were not all cordial in his support. 
The amount of success which under such difficulties he actually 
achieved before his death was highly creditable to him. He 
would have done much more but for the duel, little better than 
a deliberate murder, forced upon him out of personal and poli- 
tical malice incurred by his public services and high personal 
character. He died a martyr to the Federal cause quite as much 
as Mr. Lincoln himself. His successors inherited a very difficult 
and laborious duty, but one not to be compared either in severity 
or in the embarrassment it involved to his; and Mr. Bolles seems 
to us somewhat unfair in his praise of Gallatin and other subse- 
quent financial administrators. Not that their merits were incon- 
siderable, but that they will bear no such comparison with those 
of Hamilton as Mr. Bolles’s tone seems to imply. Again, the narra- 
tive of the great Bank controversy is clear and forcible—a little too 
clear and a good deal too forcible. ‘The resignation of three Financial 
Ministers in succession, all chosen by himself, all absolutely refus- 
ing to carry out his policy, sufficiently condemns General Jackson. 
That he was utterly ignorant of finance his own admirers would 
hardly deny; that he was unscrupulous in regard to means even 
those who most sympathized with his ends have been forced to 
admit. But his determination to destroy the bank at the cost of 
a great financial and commercial convulsion could hardly have 
been the mere piece of personal spite and dishonesty that Mr. 
Bolles represents it. If it had been so, it would not have been 
tolerated at the time, and endorsed at last by public opinion as it 
has been. That it was a blunder, and not a wholly honest 
blunder—a party manceuvre, and not a very creditable manceuvre 
—is probably true. That the case in its favour was so utterly 


(2) The Financial History of the United States from 1789 to 1860. By 
Albert S. Bolles, Professor of Mercantile Law and Practice &c. New 
York: Appleton & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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ow, hypocritical, devoid even of plausibility, as Mr. Bolles 
— ts it, the fact that the President was able to carry it out 
renders simply incredible. The one remaining financial con- 
troversy of great interest was the le between Free-trade 
and Protection. How the South was at first induced to lend a 
certain aid to the Protectionist policy; from what selfish motives 
one State after another adopted it; how much of patriotic gene- 
rosity, how much of mere class meanness and grasping, there was 
among its advocates, Mr. Bolles’s account fairly shows. What he 
does not fairly by out is that for the last twenty years of the 
period with which he deals it had become a system for taxing the 
South and West, but especially the South, to an almost in- 
calculable extent for the purely selfish advan of Pennsylvania, 
New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. these four States 
had been required to pay the cost of emancipation by purchase, 
monstrous as the proposal would have seemed, the annual interest 
would perhaps hardly have exceeded the sums they directly and 
indirectly derived between 1840 and 1880 from the tariff, at the 
expense of the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 


The Federal State Papers of this month are of more than usual 
literary interest. A Compendium of the Tenth Census (3), in two 
massive volumes of the largest octavo, is not what the English 
student would desire in a compendium or abridgment of the 
infinite detail of the Census. Some hundred pages would probably 
suffice for all the tables really interesting to ninety-nine foreign 
students in a hundred; but it appears to contain all that is 
necessary, though very much that is not. The Report of the 

ent of Agriculture(4) deals, after the usual elaborate 
fachion of American public documents, chiefly with the diseases 
that affect the ys and cattle of different sections, from the ter- 
rible army-worm downwards, The Report of the Entomologist is 
illustrated by a variety of plates showing the character of these 
insect pests, their appearance in every stage, from the egg to the 
moth, and their usual positions on the leaf or stalk in each succes- 
sive state. The Veterinary division has investigated with equal 
eare the various forms of animal cholera from which the cattle, 
swine, and poultry of the South have suffered severely, and shows 
the bacteria by which these diseases are developed magnified by 
1,500 diameters. The illustration itself may not be very instruc- 
tive to the ordinary reader, but it vouches at least for the detection 
of the source of mischief, and affords some sort of hope of a cure. 
Belonging more nearly to the range of literature proper is the fifth 
volume of Mr. Powell’s Mountain Survey (5), containing 
two or three valuable contributions to American archeology and 
ethnology ; an elaborate paper on the cup-shaped and other sculp- 
tured stonework of America, found in the United States and in 
Northern Mexico, compared with those of the Old World; a very 
curious treatise on trephining, as shown by the state of indian and 
other skulls in the possession of various museums and private in- 
vestigators to have been practised by the barbaric or semi-barbaric 
surgery of forgotten tahoe, sometimes apparently with more of 
scientific as well as mere empirical skill than could have been ex- 
pected, or can well be understood; and finally, an elaborate study 
on the Troano manuscript, one of the most valuable relics of that 
Maya race which even at the period of the Spanish discovery had 
sunk into comparative insigniticance, but which, if rightly identi- 
fied with the mound-builders of the Mississippi Valley, had been 
at one period the greatest of all North American nations, greater 
perhaps, if it had attained a less remarkable pitch of civilization, 
than the Aztecas themselves. 


_Under the title of Pioneers of the Western Reserve (6) Mr. Rice 
= us an amusing and readable collection of adventures, early 
explorations, martial and hical enterprise, personal and 
local anecdote, and a of matters more 
entertaining than instructive, strung together by the single fact of 
their connexion with that part of North-Eastern Ohio which was 
claimed by the State of Connecticut, and surrendered by her when 
Virginia gave up to the Union the great territory between the 
Ohio and the Lakes, and her sister States on the Southern Atlantic 
seaboard surrendered their indefinite claims to unexplored terri- 
tories of which the Mississippi was the assumed Western border, 
48 it was the treaty frontier between the French and English pos- 
sessions. Dr. Field’s narrative of his wanderings in the Desert of 
Arabia from the Wells of Moses to the Convent of Jebel Mousa (7) 
and his visits to t and the Holy Land are readable enough; 
they could hardly be original or contain any novel information. 

y way of adding to their importance, perhaps lest his treatment 
of sacred names and places should seem too like that of a mere 
tourist, he has introduced a chapter on modern Egyptian politics, 
and another in defence of the Mosaic Law, which have no con- 


(3) dium of the Tenth Census of the United States. June, 1280. 
ashington: Government Printing Office. London: Triivner 
1883. 


(4) i of the Commissioner of Agriculture for the years 1881 and 
: Government Printing London: Triibner & 


(5) U.S. Geographical and Geological Survey of the Rocky Mountain 
ion. J. W. Powell in charge. Vol. V. Contributions to North 
American Ethnology. Washington : Government Printing Office. London: 
Tritbner & Co. 1882. 
argo) Pioneers of the Western Reserve. By Harvey Rice, Author of 
unt me and Select Poems.” Boston: Lee & Shepard. London: 
0. 1883. 
(7) On the Desert; with a Brief Review of Recent Events m Egypt. B 
M. Field, D.D., Author of levee to Japan” &c, New 
ork: Scribner's Sous, London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 


ceivable connexion save that of mere locality with his travels, and 
seem signally out of place—the latter ge Bw what is, after 
all, a mere traveller’s journal. It is worthy of note that he treats 
the English interference in Egypt in a sympathetic and friendly 
spirit, such as has of late been perceptibly more common among 
American travellers and other ephemeral writers ig! vpecnen the 

pular feeling of the day than it was ten or even five years ago. 
Mr. Pabor’s account of Colorado (8) from the point of view of the 
American agriculturist—a farmer with none of the Old World 
farmer's tenacity of established usages and ideas, ready to appre- 
ciate exactly the new opportunities that any new country offers 
for new forms of agriculture, but sy inp large and “— returns, 
and turning contemptuously away from any soil which has merely 
ordinary merits, and promises merely ordinary results to ordinary 
labour—adds little to the general reader’s knowledge of the 
climate and character of the State, but will be, no doubt, a valua- 
ble and instructive manual to the intending emigrant. Most of 
our readers are probably aware by this time that some of the 
highest and coldest localities in Colorado are, by reason of the 
exceptional dryness and purity of their air, recommended as offer- 
ing to consumptive patients in the earliest stages of the disease 
a better chance of recovery, or at least of prolonged life and 
comfort, than Madeira itself. 


New editions of works so famous as The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table (9) and The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table (10) require no 
more than a mention; and, for somewhat different reasons, the 
compilation called a Lowell Birthday-Book (11) and Mr. Benton's 
estimate of Emerson’s poetic qualities (12) deserve no more, 
Translations, college and school manuals, and the like, can hardly 
be considered a part of the national literature; and the Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Logic (13) and Miss Preston's 
translation of the Georgics (14) are scarcely exceptions. A word 
of praise is due, however, to Professor Dolbear’s Art of Projecting 
(15), little practical treatise intended to instruct teachers of 
elementary and secondary schools in the use of the magic lantern 
or some of its specially adapted forms for the practical illustration 
of lessons in physics, chemistry, and natural history, Those 
schools whose masters may be induced to study, understand, and 
work out the system here recommended will certainly be grateful 
to Professor Dolbear, if his pupils have the candour to acknowledge 
their debt. Mr. Harris’s treatise on Gardening (16) and Dr. 
Oember’s Truck-Farming at the South (17) are purely technical, 
but apparently thoroughly practical treatises on practical and 
locally or generally interesting subjects. 

Of Mr. McGloin’s quasi-Oriental tale of Narodom (18) and Mr. 
Calvert's drama of Mirabeau (19) we do not desire to say much, 
The kind of praise which might fairly be given to the former is of 
that degree which rarely gratifies an author's feelings; and the 
latter is hardly worth the expression of the feeling which 
its extravagance provokes. Scribner's American Almanack (20) 
for 1883, edited by Mr. Spofford, the Librarian of Congress, is 
fairly to be compared with Whitaker's, not with the British 
Almanack and Companion. It is far inferior to Whitaker's in 
general information. As regards special American, and above all 
special American political, information—a thing which English- 
men find it hard to obtain— it deserves perhaps even higher praise 
than its English analogue, as the difficulty was greater. Not only 
the apportionment of representatives in Congress and the number 
of constituents represented by each after each successive census; 
a list of senators and representatives in the present Congress; the 
political and judicial officers of the United States—but the 
governors and principal officers of every single State in the Union 


(8) Colorado as an te State. By W. E. Pabor, Author of 
“Fruit Culture in Colorado.” Illustrated. New York: Orange, Judd, & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 
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Chemistry, and Natural History with the Porte Lumiére and Magic 
Lantern. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(16) Gardening for Young and Old, By J. Harris, M.S., Author of 
“Talks on Manures” &c, Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(17) Truck-Farming at the South. By Dr. A. Oember. Illustrated. 
New York: Orange Judd Co, London: Triibner & Co. 1883. 

(18) Narodom, King of Cambodia: a Romance of the East. By Frank 
MecGloin. New York: Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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are given in their proper places. The pay-tables of the army 
and navy, the records of the elections of 1882, Congressional and 
local, agricultural and commercial statistics, the distribution of 
Federal bonds among male and female holders in each of the 
States, and a number of similar tables afford information which 
journalists, politicians, and men of business are constantly needing 
and hardly oor at a moment's notice where to find. 
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